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An Antique Queen Anne Walnut fall-front Secretaire Chest of fine 


quality and extremely good colour. It measures 434 in. wide and is An Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany double Corner Cupboard 
65 in. high. : 


measuring 304 in. wide and 6 ft. 9 in. high. 





A very lovely set of six Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Single Chairs 
with beautifully carved and pierced splat backs. 


An Antique Chippendale mahogany Wing Chair of good shape and 
attractive appearance. 
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The one Comprehensive Collection 


of Quality Antiques in Scotland 
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= Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 


An unusual Antique Chippendale Mahogany Sofa Table on baluster legs with cross 


stretchers. Without the leaves the top measures 39 in. by 2! jin. also at Braemar 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND 
EXCURSION TO 


- HE best poetry is always 
| about the earth itself 


and all the strange and 
lovely things that compose 
and inhabit it.”” Harold Mon- 
ro, himself so fine a poet and 
the leader of those Georgians 
who flourished so splendidly 
thirty and more years ago, 
declared that credo of content- 
ment. Since then two world 
wars and the ceaseless strife of 
power politics have sown 
their dragon’s teeth in that 
Garden of Eden; the poets 
and the artists have turned 
traitor to happiness and ac- 
cepted service under the con- 
temporary banners of Angst ; 
the new turmoil has taken 
the place of the old serenity. 
None of us as persons can 
contract out of the society 
and period to which we belong, 
but I often wonder whether 
those artists who have so 
deliberately adopted anarchy 
and nihilism have forgotten 
the eternities of the human 
spirit. Even the power poli- 
ticians can only succeed by 
promising some future golden 
age, and claim our present dis- 
contents as a necessary means 
to that end, or defend them 
as the only way of preserving 
a remnant of the lost paradise. Even... but one is immedi- 
ately involved in doubts and uncertainties, and it were safer 
to turn to the exhibition which set going this train of 
thought: the showing of Dutch and Flemish Masters at 
Slatter’s Gallery. Among these XVIIth-century Nether- 
landers the philosophy of the solid earth holds unchallenged 
sway. Historically there was a truce in the fight for freedom, 
and freedom had apparently triumphed. Economically, 
despite the inflation of an expanding wealth, there was well- 
content. Intellectually there was little looking before or 
after, but a happy acceptance of the here and now. And 
artistically the artists believed it their business to hold up 
the mirror to this so accommodating nature and had at their 
command the technical means of doing so. The art must 
be seen against this background of complacency. It reflects 
the solid comfort of an age much like our own Victorian 
period. Only one or two artists—admittedly the greatest— 
were concerned with anything beyond this self-sufficient 
materialism : Rembrandt exploring the realm of the tragic 
human spirit; Vermeer, and in all likelihood his master 
Fabritius, investigating the more definitely technical problem 
of spatial relationships. The rest are delightfully earth- 
bound. Their countryside, their rivers and shipping, their 
homes and furniture, their solidly fleshly wives and playing 
children, the blossoms in which they gambled and delighted, 
the food they ate, the tobacco they smoked, their plate and 
jewels: everything was seen for its own sake and set down 
without any overtones or values outside itself. In any good 
exhibition of this Netherlandish painting we must needs 
surrender ourselves entirely to this spirit. The most striking 
picture at Slatter’s is the almost staggering example of it : 
the ‘‘Still Life in the Grand Manner,”’ by that master of the 
grand manner, Abraham van Beyeren. He could hardly 





A GOLDEN AGE 


LADY FEEDING A PARROT. 
From the Exhibition of Dutch and Flemish Masters at Slatter’s Gallery. 
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COMMENTS 


BY PERSPEX 





By FRANS VAN MIERIS THE ELDER. Panel 12} = 154 in. 


PeRSPEX’S Choice for the picture of the Month. 


have been more ostentatious. On a rich velvet cloth he 
has crowded vessels of gold and silver, a watch, precious 
wine-cups and glasses of wine, Delft dishes, fruit, flowers, a 
crab. He knew with the wisdom of his painter’s eye what 
the Impressionists were to know consciously two hundred 
years later, that the light and colour of these objects was 
governed by the light and colour of their neighbours. But 
what he chiefly knew was that you couldn’t give a good Dutch 
burgher too much for his money or demonstrate too ostenta- 
tiously how rich he was. This is the XVIIth-century equiva- 
lent of the mink and motor-cars of our modern parvenus, 
and it makes a brave show. Less Baroque, but in spirit the 
same, is such an apparently reticent Still Life as the exquisite 
‘*Pewter, Glass, and Gold”’ of Pieter Claesz, and it is worth 
remembering that van Beyeren was profoundly influenced 
by this master of the precious substance. Even the flower- 
pieces, after a quiet beginning, burgeoned into extravagant 
profusion magnificently painted ; and as though Mijnheer 
the painter could not check his enthusiasm for ‘‘this earth 
and all the strange and lovely things,’’ he must needs add 
butterflies, lizards, snails, wasps, and what-you-will. Walt 
Whitman’s cataloguing enthusiasm for the fecundity of the 
earth was foreshadowed by this comprehensive art. 

When we turn to landscape or genre the spirit is the same. 
The perfect panel by Frans van Mieris the Elder of the 
““‘Lady Feeding Her Parrot,” is a social document. It 
positively flaunts possessions: the curtained gold mirror, 
the jewels, the richly accoutred apartment, the expensive 
clothes, the impressive servant, the leisured life, and, not 
least, the robust Venus herself. That the artist saw his 
opportunity for a harmony in green, a formal arrangement of 
perfect taste, and that he painted it in colours which have 
lasted for three hundred years enriches our heritage from 








this glorious period of Dutch art. Among the landscapes 
in this exhibition the most thrilling are the three van Goyens, 
one a circular panel which reminds us that his master was 
Esaiah van de Velde, and two of those golden boating scenes 
on the wide rivers of Holland. Everywhere we look in this 
Dutch painting we find a pzan of praise for the good life. 
This objective attitude to nature, to observed life, and to 
things seen recurred in England in the XIXth century, and 
it is interesting that our society then was of much the same 
kind as that of XVIIth-century Holland. True there were 
the great master spirits who broke free from it, but alongside 
these was a solid body of sound painters who accepted nature 
as they saw it and put it thus unconfusedly on to their 
canvases. I was reminded of this at an exhibition of XIXth- 
century landscape at the Wilton Gallery. Not the great 
names, certainly (if one excepts Wilson who stands over 
from the XVIIIth), but a host of sound painters: the 
Nasmyths, the Havells, F. R. Lee, a most lively James 
Ward, ‘‘Farmyard Scene with Horses,” a David Cox oil 
sketch with, on this occasion, the liveliness of his water- 
colours. Which takes me to the Fine Art Society Galleries 
in Bond Street where the most exciting contribution to a 
very handsome exhibition of water-colours of the period is a 
series of sketches by Cox marked by all that genius for 
recording weather which makes him a pioneer spirit. 


FRENCH TESTIMONY 

The current exhibitions of French painting have much 
more of this spirit of a happy acceptance of nature than we 
would have found a few years ago. The first Englishone-man 
show of Roger Chapelain-Midy at Tooth’s is remarkable for 
the non-insistence of the artist upon himself. Its divergence 
of subject—landscape, still-life, portraiture, theatre, flower 
pieces—is itself in a way an abnegation; nor is there any 
self assertion in the painter’s mannerism or technical idiom. 
It is modern in its gaiety of tone and colour, but not too 
modern ; traditional, but not too traditional. Is it this happy 
mean which has earned for Chapelain-Midy the suffrage of 
so many in France and elsewhere, intellectual and ordinary 
bourgeois alike ? He is one of the three professors at l’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, a successful stage designer, book illustrator, 
mural decorator ; in fact, an entirely prosperous craftsman- 
artist capable of working in many ways. His exhibition at 
Tooth’s is so diverse that it feels like a group effort rather 
a one-man show. 

The shortcoming of such conscientious craftsmanship 
is that it is inevitably a little tame against the pyrotechnics 
of the wilder spirits of the School of Paris. Quiet virtue is 
not news, but it is comfortable to live with, and I had a 
feeling that one of Chapelain-Midy’s paintings in a room 
would remain pleasing and companionable. 

The French pictures at the Lefevre were also, in the 
main, comfortable rather than challenging. A vast ‘‘Standing 
Nude,” by Kokoschka, was the exception. A rough sketch 
in oil in paper, it was singularly graceless in an exhibition 
which otherwise was given over to charm. The Manet 
pastel ‘‘Jeune Fille au Chapeau d’Ete’’ was particularly 
enticing, and so was the Vuillard ‘‘Portrait of Madame 
Natanson.’’ Among the Renoir works shown was a fiercely 
dramatic little ‘‘Paysage avec Personnages” ; again a sketch, 
but in crisp, thick impasto with strong contrasts of tone and 
colour which I personally found exciting. But then I have 
never succumbed to the sensuous appeal of Renoir at his 
most typical, and a liking for this little work may merely be 
a way of saying that one does not really like Renoir. Much 
of the work shown is on an intimate small scale, a high 
proportion consists of sketches and drawings—the charac- 
teristic Seurat ‘Jeune Garcon accroupe” conspicuous among 
them—most of it belongs to the XIXth rather than the XXth 
century (the Kokoschka is again the exception), and the 
mood is of well-content. 


A Stupy IN CONTRASTS: FRENCH 
At the Adams Gallery, meantime, we have a dual exhibi- 
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tion of Roger Montané and Ginette Rapp to demonstrate the 
duality of the newer-comers into French painting. Montané 
is gay enough, sun-drenched Mediterrannean pictures of 
passing figures, two-dimensional and decorative. Perhaps 
he is too facile in his optimism—like Renoir himself. Ginette 
Rapp, on the other hand, gravitates towards the sombre. 
Her landscapes are often of winter scenes carried out practi 

cally in black and white with that flick of dramatic red we 
have grown to associate with her work. The solid construc- 
tion, the terre-a-terre quality, the very refusal to exercise 
charm, makes these works tremendously attractive. An 
artist still under thirty, Ginette Rapp is surely one of the 
most impressive women landscape painters of to-day. She 
has in this exhibition several studies of Dutch villages in 
winter, but with none of the high spirits of the XVIIth- 
century Dutch artists. 


A Stupy In CONTRASTS: ENGLISH 

An English woman painter much more gay in mood is 
having an exhibition at the O’Hana Gallery. Cathleen Mann 
is by temperament a restless artist. For a time she seemed 
to be held by the shimmer of Impressionism and to be con- 
centrated upon portraiture in this mode; but the formlessness 
evidently did not satisfy her and into her work came those 
studies in leaf movement which flirted with abstract pattern- 
ing. Several of these are in the current exhibition, along 
with a few direct portraits, landscapes straightforward or 
stylized, and some studies which she has recently made in 
Morocco. In these she has been attracted by the colour 
which is at once real and unbelievably violent ; the men 
whose indigo head-cloths cover their faces with blue powder 
which they do not remove, the tremendous hues of dyed 
wool hanging to dry. Truth to confess, I enjoyed her work 
most at its least exotic. A Surrey landscape in quiet English 
greens, some pictures of Burnham Beeches, a comparatively 
literal rendering of Looe ‘‘do more delight me than when art, 
is too extreme in every part’’—if I may paraphrase Herrick. 

A young English artist who has trained his vision on the 
commonplace and rendered it with uncommon force is 
Alistair Grant, showing at the Zwemmer Gallery. His 
first one-man show there two years ago was full of promise, 
and this second one does not disappoint those of us who 
then praised him. I believe he could with advantage tidy 
up the drawing of those dishevelled little girls who inhabit 
his streets—on the way, I imagine, to St. Trinian’s. So with 
the cats and dogs which hover around. But so much is 
admirable. ‘‘Rain at Dieppe,” the monumental ‘‘Moun- 
tains,’’ the beach scene ‘‘Fécamp,”’ a study of ‘‘Artichokes,”’ 
or one of the movement of ‘‘Mud and Water.” This is 
realism without self-consciousness. The two nudes shown 
should not have been ; but it is excellent that Alistair Grant 
should be working along this line of the most difficult of all 
subjects, and one has no doubt that he will master it. 


Two Moons FRoM ITALY 

Finally, something in quite other style from Italy: 
Marlborough Fine Arts are having a joint exhibition of 
Sironi and Campigli. It is something of a shock to realise 
that Sironi is turned seventy and Campigli more than sixty, 
though one had realised that they were pioneers of modern- 
ism in Italy and that Sironi belonged to the noisy days of 
Futurism. There is still in his interposition of many images 
on one canvas, in the so-called ‘‘Moltiplicazioni’’ subjects, 
the idea of Futurism, the overcoming of the time element in 
painting. His colour and paint quality, his sculpturesque 
treatment of everything—figures, streets, mountains—are 
abstractions ot nature which never falsify nature. They 
have an Egyptian sclidity. Campigli, I confess, with his 
pronounced mannerism of frontal, earth-coloured, wasp- 
waisted ladies as expressionless as Dutch dolls, just makes me 
smile. One presumes that he means to be gay but earnest. 
I cannot take him seriously though many of the best respect 
in Rome certainly do. This is the modern vision which 
avoids nature at all costs. I believe it loses much more than 
it gains. 














COLLECTIONS 


[I—Pottery and Porcelain in the Collection of the Rt. Hon. Lord Cunliffe. 





Fig. I. Jar of black pottery. Early Chou dynasty. Height 7} in. 


CIENTIFIC excavation on the sites of China’s ancient 
S cities designed to check the authenticity of some hitherto 
unidentified objects in bronze, jade and pottery is of 
comparatively recent date. Reference has already been made 
to the important discoveries at Chin-ts‘un in 1928 when the 
Piao bronze bells and some datable jades were found but it 
was not until 1934 that it was found possible to organize 
and carry out any large scale excavation on the site of 
Anyang the ancient capital of the Shang dynasty. Until the 
large number of pottery fragments then brought to light 
were examined such a jar as that illustrated in our Fig. I 
might have been attributed to the Han period or possibly 
earlier, but comparison of this piece with fragments of 
pottery excavated by the National Research Institute at 
Anyang leaves no room for doubt that Lord Cunliffe’s jar 
is a product of the Shang or early Chou period.* Examina- 
tion of the interior shows that the vessel was built up by the 
“coiling” process and the wheel does not seem to have been 
employed. For decoration of this and other pottery vessels 
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By E. E. BLUETT 


Fig. II. Pottery incense burner, the cover with lotus 


petals. Han dynasty. Height 8 in. 


of the Shang period a simple pattern similar to that seen in 
some early bronzes has been incised in the wet clay probably 
with a pointed bamboo stick and, though some white 
pigment has been applied to the exterior, the use of colour 
in the decoration of these early pots was studiously avoided. 

Students of the trend of Chinese bronze art from the 
Shang through the Chou to the Han period will observe a 
closely similar trend in the ceramic art of those centuries. 
The classic refinement exhibited in the form and ornament 
of this and other vessels of the period gave place during the 
Han dynasty to a heavier type of jar usually composed of 
coarser material and often clothed with a coloured glaze. 
Many of the pottery vessels of these early days seem in fact 
to have been modelled on a bronze prototype. This is 
certainly true of those produced during the Han period 
though it is a perennially open question as to which came 
first. The incense burner in Fig. II is one of these. It is of 
pottery with a glaze originally dark green now exhibiting a 
fine metallic iridescence, the result of contact with the earth 
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Fig. III. Pottery figure 
of a seated musician (?). 
Wei period. 


Height 104 in. 


Fig. IV. Mei ping. Tz‘u 
Chou ware. Sung dynasty. 
Height 11 in. 





Fig. V. Pottery model of a boar, brown and buff tinted glazes. Fig. VI. Pottery pillow, modelled with lioness and cub. Tz‘u Chou 
T‘ang dynasty. Length 8 in. ware. Sung dynasty. Length 8} in. 
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plage: 


Fig. VIII. Pottery ewer with black glaze. 
T‘ang dynasty. Height 5 in. 


Fig. VII. Ewer of Ting 
ware. Sung dynasty. 


Height 6 in. 


Fig. X. Bowl of Northern Celadon. Sung dynasty. 
Fig. IX. Bowl of Kuan yao, six-lobed. Sung dynasty. Diameter 7} in. Diameter 8 in. 
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Fig. XI. “‘Hare’s fur’ bowl from Chien-an. Sung period or earlier. Fig. XII. Jar of Honan type, painted with a bird in flight. Sung 
Diameter 54 in. dynasty. Height 6} in. 


Fig. XIII. Bowl of porcellanous ware, brown markings on a black Fig. XIV. Saucer-dish, fine porcelain, imperial dragon in yellow, 
ground. Sung dynasty. Diameter 8 in. outlined in iron red. Mark and period of Hung Chih. Diameter 8} in. 
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Fig. XV. Blue and white dish. XVth century. Diameter 12} in. 


during centuries of burial. Many of the pottery figure 
models of this period, especially the well-known figures of 
mourners with bowed heads, possess a stately dignity which 
was not always maintained in the more stylized models of 
succeeding periods. But the complete absence of artificiality 
in the figure of the musician (Fig III), his concentration 
on the object he is holding—probably a musical instrument 
—provide evidence of the continuance of a freedom in 
modelling which persisted until at any rate the beginning 
of the Wei period. This finely executed model was lavishly 
treated by the potter in the matter of his decoration. The 
robe has a pattern finely painted in black, green, red and 
white pigments and the borders’of his garment are orna- 
mented with a thin layer of pure gold. 

Stylistic representation of animal forms, especially horses, 
crept in during the Wei period and in some factories during 
the T ang but in general the classic model of the horse’s 
head so reminiscent of those on the frieze of the Parthenon 
was maintained. It is also noticeable that the modelling of 
other animals commonly seen on a farm—oxen, sheep, dogs 
—was in many instances remarkably realistic. The boar 
(Fig. V), though in some respects disproportionate, has a 
wonderfully modelled head and one unlikely to be criticized 
by the relatives of the farmer whose grave it was destined to 
share. 

Although objects of many kinds designed to ensure the 
comfort of the soul of the departed were placed in the tomb 
to accompany it during its celestial journey, the belief 
commonly held that pottery pillows were used by the 
ancients solely as funerary accessories is quite erroneous. 
Travellers in Eastern countries tell us that hard pillows are 
in use among many peoples today and Robert Trent Paine, 
in his interesting survey of the subject published in the 
Far East Ceramic Bulletin, tells of wooden pillows known to 
have been used in the Belgian Congo, New Guinea, Poly- 
nesia and Egypt, and there appears to be good reason to 
believe that these were objects of daily use—later to be 


Fig. XVI. Model of a phoenix, mounted on a ridge-tile, green and 
yellow glazes, the eyes black. Probably Ming period. Height 164 in. 
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placed in the tomb. In China, pillows made of glazed pottery 
have been known at least as far back as the period of the 
T‘ang dynasty: the powerful modelling of the lioness in 
the example illustrated (Fig. VI) is in fact worthy of the best 
efforts of a sculptor of that day, though the potting technique, 
especially that of the upper surface, is that usually associated 
with Tz‘u Chou wares of the succeeding period of Sung. 
This technique is admirably exhibited in the lovely mei p‘ing 
(Fig. IV). The design is produced by engraving the thin 
coating of slip with which the vase is covered, the incised 
line exposing the darker paste of the body. 

The finely proportioned ewer in Fig. VIII has a semi- 
lustrous intensely black glaze covering a body of almost white 
pottery. This appears to be a forerunner of the better- 
known black and brown glazed potteries emanating from 
the factories of Honan. It is not possible, however, to 
associate a vessel of this shape, an essentially T‘ang form, 
with any of the products of the Tz‘u Chou or Po-shan hsien 
factories: it is in fact very difficult in the present state of our 
knowledge to locate the exact provenance of any but a very 
few of the finer wares of the T‘ang period. This ewer 
attracted a good deal of attention when shown at the loan 
exhibition of the ‘‘Arts of the T‘ang dynasty” at the Arts 
Council Gallery in 1955. 

Ting ware, the fine ivory-white porcelain with engraved 
designs and impressed patterns is usually seen in the form of 
bowls and dishes. Lord Cunliffe possesses a splendid array 
of these but the rarest and one of the most beautiful examples 
of the ware in the collection is the ewer shown in Fig. VII. 
It exhibits all the best features of undecorated Ting ware, 
in proportion and form characteristic of the period and in the 
last respect displaying an interesting departure from that of 
the earlier ewer (Fig. VIII). 

The qualities and essential characteristics of Kuan Yao 
have exercised the minds and efforts of students in this 
country for many years past but it was not until 1932, 
when the Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Harry 
Garner selected for exhibition by the Oriental Ceramic 
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Fig. XVII. Vase of buff stoneware with a scroll of rosette-like flowers 
in relief. Kuan tung ware. XVIIth century. Height ro} in. 


Society a number of specimens of the ware, that the discus- 
sions of the best informed students could be said to have 
brought into line the many conflicting views on the subject. 

In the bow! (Fig. [X) with its beautiful form, the softness 
of its glaze, the excellent of its potting (save for a small flaw 
in the glaze of the interior) we have an example which goes 
far to explain the encomiums of the ancient collectors of this 
highly esteemed ware. The potters at the Kuan factories 
were, no doubt, rigid in their exclusion of any but the most 
perfectly executed pieces and, when discussing this particular 
bowl in the introduction to the Catalogue of the Oriental 
Ceramic Society’s 1952 Exhibition Sir Percival David puts 
forward the plausible suggestion that this very nearly perfect 
specimen ‘‘may be a waster” from one of the Kuan factories. 

If the olive-green glazes of the Northern celadons may 
be accounted less attractive than the fine blue-green of the 
Chekiang wares, the artist potters of the North contrived 
to make ample compensation in the form of added ornament 
to their vases and bowls. The designs in the finest bowls 
from these Northern factories are unsurpassed in rhythmic 
beauty and their treatment is superb (Fig. X). 

There is a wide range of early tea bowls in the collection. 
The best are those from the Southern factory at Chien-an 
exhibiting glazes varying from a fine purplish black with 
“‘hare’s fur’ marking to a warm brown entirely unmarked. 
Fig. XI shows one of the former, not the best but, judging 
by its potting features, the earliest, and possibly of the T ang 
period. Those from the Honan kilns, easily distinguishable 
by the colour and texture of the body, display a larger variety 
of glaze effects, some of which are applied to vases and 
larger bowls. One of the latter with five brown taches is 
seen in Fig. XIII and in Fig. XII we see the representation 
by a XIIth century artist of a bird in flight—a clear indication 
that our XXth-century impressionists are not so modern 
after all! This jar was lent by Lord Cunliffe to the Marco 
Polo Exhibition of Chinese Art at Venice in 1954. 

It is commonly held that dishes and bowls of the Ming 
period painted or engraved with the device of the Imperial 
five-clawed dragon are parts of the palace table services. 
Quite certainly some of them were, especially those whose 
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colour is wholly or predominantly yellow, but if the dish 
shown in Fig. XIV is one of these the service must have been 
an unusually small one for, so far as the present writer is 
able to discover, only three pieces from this service are 
recorded and this dish is one of them. It is referred to by 
Brankston in Early Wares of Chingtechen, when it was in the 
possession of Mr. Peter Boode. The vigorous drawing of 
the dragon is in the best Ming tradition and the dish is 
beautifully potted. 

Fig. XV illustrates a departure from the more familiar 
types of pattern seen in early XVth-century dishes where the 
flowers are in formal scrolls or garlands and symbolism is 
usually absent. In this dish there is a delightful freedom in 
the drawing of the floral border and the central design with 
its threefold symbol of longevity—the pine and bamboo as 
evergreens, emblems of a green old age, and the winter 
blossoming plum, emblem of good wishes at the New Year 
—conveys an unmistakable message to the Chinese beholder. 

If it were possible within the space of the present article 
to make mention of every category of pottery and porcelain 
included in this Collection it would be found to be a most 
comprehensive one within the limits set by the collector. 
Commencing in the period of the Chou dynasty and extending 
to the middle of the Ming it may be said to contain almost 
every known type of ware produced in China in that long 
series of centuries. 

The last two objects illustrated, though outside the usual 
scope of the Collection, are striking examples of their kind. 
It is fortunate that Chinese buildings ornamented with 
powerfully modelled and finely finished figures such as the 
phoenix in Fig. XVI are seldom higher than a storey or two ; 
otherwise the modeller’s fine work would be lost to the 
beholder’s eye. The jar (Fig. XVII), an outstanding example 
of the Kuangtung potter’s art, was formerly in the Benson 
Collection and illustrated in colour in Hobson’s Chinese 
Pottery and Porcelain where it received high praise from that 
distinguished authority. 

* See Creel, Birth of China, plate IV. 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE AT THE VICTORIA & ALBERT 


Since its acquisition by the Museum in 1950, Bernini’s great 
group of Neptune and Triton has been shown near the entrance 
to the Museum in the Recent Acquisitions Court. A new 
installation has now been completed for this group, and it will 
in future be shown at the top of the steps leading from Room 21 
to Room 4o. In its original position at the head of the pool in the 
garden of the Villa Montalto in Rome, the group was seen in 
silhouette against a wall, and was approached from below. Both 
factors have been taken into account in the new installation of 
the figure. As a result of this it will now also be seen in 
association with the second of the great Italian post-Renaissance 
sculptural groups in the Museum, Giovanni Bologna’s Samson 
and a Philistine, carved for the Giardino dei Semplici, Florence. 

Two other important late XVIth-century Italian sculptures 
have been deposited on temporary loan at the Museum by the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and will be exhibited with the 
Bernini and Giovanni Bologna groups. These are by the best 
known of Giovanni Bologna’s pupils, Pietro Francavilla (1548- 
1615). They represent Apollo and Zephyr, and are signed and 
dated respectively 1577 and 1576. The two statues form part 
of a cycle of thirteen mythological figures carved by Francavilla 
for the garden of Antonio Bracci at Rovezzano outside Florence. 
The purchase of these statues was negotiated in Florence in 
1750 on behalf of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who, however, 
died before their arrival in this country, and they subsequently 
passed into royal ownership. Four of the statues are still in the 
East Terrace Garden at Windsor Castle and one is in the 
Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford (Connecticut). The 
Apollo and Zephyr were presented by Queen Victoria to the 
Royal Horticultural Society for its premises in Kensington, 
and since 1891 have stood in the portico of King William’s 
Temple in Kew Gardens. Both statues (which have now been 
cleaned and repaired in the Museum’s workshops) have suffered 
severely from this long period of exposure to the London 
atmosphere. They are the most important examples of Italian 
XVIth-century marble sculpture in this country outside the 
Museum’s permanent collection. 
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Fig. I. 


A Pair of Ice-pails by Philip Rollos, c. 1710. 
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S we have already seen, the earliest piece of plate still 
A existing at Ickworth is the silver wine-cooler made by 
Robert Cooper in 1680. The next items, chrono- 
logically, are to be found among the candlesticks and 
candelabra, which we can consider briefly as a whole. First 
there is a set of four candlesticks, seven inches high, with 
baluster stems and moulded octagonal bases with gadrooned 
borders. They were made in 1695 by Isaac Liger.' Another 
four, of 1701, nine inches high, have fluted tapering shafts 
and circular bases enriched with palm foliage. The marks 
are not clear, but are probably those of Peter Harrache 
(Pierre Harache) junior. Both the above sets are engraved 
with the Hervey crest and coronet. There are three pairs 
of Anne candlesticks. The first of these is by Pierre Platel, 
to whom Paul de Lamerie was apprenticed in 1703. They 
have octagonal baluster stems with medallions of classical 
heads above panels of flower festoons. The baces are circular 
and chased with shells and foliage. They are 8} in. high and 
bear the date-letter for 1708. As with most of these candle- 
sticks, nozzles were added at a later date. The next pair, 
also with baluster stems, but on moulded octagonal bases, is 
by Louis Mettayer, 1708. They are just under eight inches 
high, and are chased with scale-work, scrolls and foliage of 
a later date. The last pair is also 1708 and matches that 
just described, but the maker’s mark is obliterated. 

Two sets dating from the early years of George III’s 
reign follow. The first is a set of six, 10} in. high, on circular 
bases with baluster stems chased with shells and scrolls. 
They are by Emick Romer of High Holborn, 1763. 

The other set is one of a dozen 11-in. candlesticks on 
circular bases, shaped, and enriched with ovolo borders. 
They have baluster stems chased with shells, foliage and 
fluting. They are unmarked, but date from about 1765. 
We now pass on to a really magnificent and extremely rare 
set of twelve four-light candelabra made by Simon le Sage 
in 1758. The stems are caryatid figures festooned with 
flowers, supporting three scroll branches and a central light. 
The sockets are formed of foliage, and the pans and nozzles 
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of flower petals. They are 22 in. high, and engraved with the 
arms of George II below the bases, which are triangular in 
shape and chased with floral sprays and scroll fluting. 

There are also two candelabra, given by tenants of his 
various estates to Frederick William, 2nd Marquess of 
Bristol. The first is seven-light, by John Bridge, 1826, and 
has a circular plinth with a column stem chased with birds 
and foliage round which the Three Graces are dancing. It 
is 27} in. high and weighs 298 oz. The other one is six- 
light, and more massive than beautiful. . It was made in 1840 
and is chased with panels of Ickworth church and house, 
and engraved with an inscription illustrated at the corners 
with groups of farm animals, figures of rustics, hops, &c. 
Apart from the six scroll branches, it has a circular wirework 
fruit basket with a cut glass bowl. It is 32 in. high and weighs 
480 oz. 

We pass, now, to a beautiful pair of two-handled ice- 
pails (Fig. I), made by that fine craftsman Philip Rollos* 
towards the end of Anne’s reign (c. 1710-12), for they bear 
the maker’s mark only. They are of bombé, or slightly bulging 
outline, with nearly horizontal reeded handles. The lower 
part of the bodies is elaborately decorated with applied 
strapwork of lanceolate palm-leaves, shells and _ scroll- 
work. At a level with the handles is a broad band of strap- 
work and foliage with central shell cartouches each side. 
Thick applied lateral straps stretch the full height of the 
bodies, pass through the handles, and terminate as voluted 
masks which follow the everted shape of the necks. The 
flat outer rims are decorated with a husk pattern, while the 
liners are plain. The circular bases are chased with panels 
of diaper work divided alternately by small shell cartouches 
and strapwork. The ice-pails are 10} in. high and are en- 
graved with the arms of John, rst Earl of Bristol. 

Paul de Lamerie is well represented by a superb double 
set, three pieces to each set, of octagonal vase-shaped 
casters (Fig. II). In Phillips’ work on Lamerie they are 


described as follows : 
‘*These are a graceful expression of De Lamerie’s 





Fig. II. 





conception of line in the true octagon, with four of the 
sides straight and the other alternate four incurved. The 
vase shape, being wholly plain, is set off by the gadrooned 
band at the top of the pyriform lower part; this pyri- 
form shaping in the octagonal is an exceptional feature. 
The top of the body is beautifully moulded, and the 
spreading foot has a band of gadrooning above a moulded 
base. The covers have a gadrooned border and a similar 
band at their tops, with tall vase-shaped finials. The 
beautiful and delicate pierced work of these covers, with 
their small shields engraved with busts, is one of the most 
notable features of the goldsmith’s work in this class of 
piece. 
The finials would more correctly be described as of baluster 
shape. The large casters are 8} in., and the four smaller 
ones 64 in. high. They all bear the arms of John, rst Earl 
of Bristol. The date-letter is that for 1723-4. 

It is amusing to record that for many years these two sets 
were regarded as mustard pots and used as such, the covers 
having long since been separated from the bodies. They 
were discovered some years ago in a box in an attic—luckily 
still in perfect condition ! 

Also by Lamerie, and of the same date, is a pair of oil 
and vinegar frames on four scroll feet with scroll handles at 
the sides (see Phillips, Pl. XXIII) terminating in volutes. 
The frames are octagonal, pierced and engraved with masks 
and floral arabesques, each fitted with two cut glass bottles 
with deep silver necks and covers of octagon form engraved 
with panels of trellis and strapwork. 

Of the many pieces by Frederick Kandler is a fine set of 
twelve circular cup-shaped salt cellars (Fig. I1I)—at least, 
eight bear his mark and the other four are unmarked. 
They have spreading feet chased with palm-leaf borders 
below a gadrooned moulding, the bowls having a calyx of 
palm leaves with gadroon and shell rims. There are twelve 
salt spoons with shell bowls, waved handles and shell tops. 
They bear the date-letters for 1752. 

When describing the dinner services, we shall find much 
more plate by Kandler, but one or two items may be men- 
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Double set of Casters by Paul de Lamerie, 1723. 





tioned here. There is a set of four circular dishes, 13} in. 
in diameter, made in 1766, the centres engraved with the 
arms of George III. In 1752, he had made a 10-in. pear- 
shaped hot-water jug, with a domed cover, gadrooned rim 
and baluster finial. In some cases he enlarged an existing 
set, or added toa piece. Thus in 1711 Louis Mettayer made 
four circular waiters on three shell feet with shaped gad- 
rooned rims, 7 in. in diameter. In 1754, Kandler made the 
set up to six, and apparently made slight alterations to the 
original four. In 1726, Paul Crespin had made a plain 
spherical tea kettle with a stand on three claw feet with a 
pierced border. In 1745, Kandler added a triangular tray 
with a shaped gadrooned rum. 

As mentioned in the previous article, George William, 
the second Earl, was gazetted Envoy Extraordinary to Turin 
from 1755 to 1758, and although he took a good supply of 
plate with him at the time, he found it necessary to supple- 
ment it by several pieces made locally during those years. 

The plate made in Turin which still remains at Ickworth 
consists of five items. The first is a large pair of oval trays, 
33} in. wide, with shaped gadrooned rims, the centre en- 
graved with the 2nd Earl’s arms, and a border of fauns’ 
masks, scrolls and foliage. The weight of each is given in 
the Ickworth inventory as 234 oz. 

Next is a pair of circular soup tureens (Fig. IV) on four 
scrolled feet, with plain shaped bodies on which are applied 
each side the Earl’s coat of arms with supporters. The rims 
have reed-and-tie borders with turned-up scroll handles. 
The covers have applied groups of fish, vegetables, &c., with 
diaper panelled borders. As a convenient central handle is 
the Bristol crest—an ounce (lynx) passant sa., bezanté 
(not shown in the photograph) ducally collared and chain 
refflexed over the back or, holding in the dexter paw a trefoil 
slipped vert. They were made to match a very similar pair 
of oval tureens which had been made by Kandler in 1752 
(Fig. IV). The third Turin item is six plain soup plates with 
shaped gadrooned rims, 9} in. in diameter, supplementing 
a set of eighteen made by Kandler in 1751 (Fig. V). 

Early in the XVIIIth century six dozen plain dinner 
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Fig. III. Set of twelve Salt-cellars, eight by F. Kandler, 1752, and four unmarked. 


Fig. IV. A Pair of oval Soup Tureens by F. Kandler, 1752, and a round pair made in Italy. 
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Fig. V. Two of a set of 18 Soup Plates by F. Kandler, 1751. 


plates had been ordered, and about 1750 Kandler had altered 
the borders to conform with those of the above soup plates 
(Fig. VI). In Turin another four dozen were made of identi- 
cal design. They are all 9} in. in diameter. 


Lastly, is a pair of oval meat dishes, 22} in. wide, with 
shaped gadrooned r ms and large shells either end. They 


were made to match a pair of similar dishes made by Kandler 
in 1751, 23} in. wide (Fig. VII). These were supplied with 
fitting mazarines*® pierced with quatrefoils and arabesques, 
so that the dishes could also be used for fish. The Bristol 
crest of the ounce appears in the centre of the mazarine,* 


Fig. VI. One of a set of 72 Dinner Plates. Early XVIIIth century, 


the borders added by F. Kandler, c. 1750. 
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and this time the bezants are clearly visible. 

Among other items at Ickworth may be mentioned a pair 
of oval cake baskets, on pierced and corded feet, with pierced 
trelliswork bodies and swing handles, by John Robinson, 
1754; a plain pear-shaped hot-water jug and cover, showing 
signs of former gilding, on a circular foot with reeded rim 
and ball finial, by A. Peterson and P. Podie, 1788 ; two plain 
circular tea-pots with straight spouts, one of 1801, apparently 
by T. W. Matthews, and the other 1813 by Nicholas Hearn- 
den; a set of six circular saltcellars on hoof feet with gad- 
rooned rims, two by Lewis Hamon, 1736, and four by David 
Hennell, 1758 ; a set of eight circular wine coasters, the sides 
pierced with quatrefoils and latticework with corded borders, 
engraved with the royal crest and garter motto, by Edward 
Aldridge, 1766; inkstands by Edward Féline, 1746, John 
Emes, 1798; John Crouch, 1810; J. Craddock and W. 
Reid, 1819; and an Old English pattern table service, 
engraved with the arms of George II. made by Paul Crespin 
in 1758 and comprising : 

29 table spoons, g table forks, 4 tablespoons with carved 

stems, 6 gravy spoons, two soup ladles, 23 reeded 

dessert spoons, 2 marrow scoops (1755) and 23 dessert 
forks. 

There are only two items by Paul Storr. The first is a 
pair of circular tea urns on square plinths supported by lions’ 
pads surmounted by foliage. The plain bodies have reeded 
handles springing from lions’ masks, dolphin mask taps, and 
gadroon and ovolo borders occupying the upper part of the 
urns. The flat covers have fluted cone finials, and are en- 
graved with the arms of Frederick William, rst Marquess 
and 5th Earl of Bristol. They are 144 in. high and bear the 
date-letter for 1809. An almost identical tea-urn was made 
by Storr the following year, and can be seen at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

The other Storr item was also made in 1809. It consists 
of a set of four entrée dishes, doubtless ordered at the same 
time. They have shaped gadrooned borders with large shell 
handles, the covers having foliage handles springing from 
lions’ masks, and are similarly engraved to the urns. 

There remains but to mention various items of the dinner 
services, apart from those already described. We can begin 
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Fig. VII. One of a pair of Oval Dishes with mazarines, by F. Kandler, 1751. 


with those by Kandler, as he was responsible for more plate 


than any other maker. In 1751, he made four circular dishes 
with gadroon and shell borders and fluted sides, 10} in. in 
diameter, engraved with the arms of George II, and those of 
George, 2nd Earl of Bristol. A set of four cushion-shaped 
entrée dishes, similarly designed and engraved, followed in 
1753- In the Ickworth inventory these are described as 
“Four jelly dishes, 284 oz. each.” Matching these were 
four second course dishes of 10} in. diameter, 1754, and four 
oval dishes of 25 in. diameter, 1768. Kandler also made four 
dish covers with tendril handles (1768) for four oval dishes 
by Paul Crespin, of 1730 and 1740. Finally, there is an 
oblong glass plateau with shaped corners on four scroll feet, 
engraved with the royal crest and garter motto. It measures 
17} by 154 in. and was made in 1766. The present writer had 
difficulty in locating this item, until it was discovered in an 
upper room being used as a dressing-table mirror ! 

Turning now to the few remaining dinner service items 
by other makers, the earliest are three sauce boats by 
Edward Féline, 1751. They have four paw and foliage feet, 
with shaped gadroon rims and dragon handles, engraved 
with the arms of the second earl. Four others, with shell 
feet and double scroll handles, were made by Daniel Piers, 
also in 1751. Next is a two-handled oval soup-tureen and 
cover by William Cripps, 1757. It is 10} in. wide and stands 
on four scroll feet, and has a shaped gadrooned rim and scroll 
handles. The cover has a gadroon and shell border, with a 
pomegranate finial. 

Two Le Sage items follow, both bearing the date-letter 
for 1758. The first is a set of twelve soup plates, with gad- 
rooned rims, of which only eight are marked. Secondly 
are four sauce boats on three shell feet, with gadrooned rims 
and rising shell handles capped with leaves, engraved with 
the arms of George II. The last two items are engraved 
with the arms of Frederick, 4th Earl of Bristol. The first 
is a set of four circular vegetable dishes and covers with 
gadrooned rims and drop ring handles. The covers have 
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fruit basket finials. In the Ickworth inventory they are 
described as ‘‘four soufflé dishes.’’ They are 8} in. in dia- 
meter and were made by William Pitts in 1801. This gold- 
smith was especially known as a maker of neo-classical side- 
board dishes, and specimens of his work are in the royal 
collection, and in that of the Marquess of Londonderry. 

Finally, there is a pair of plain, oblong entrée dishes and 
covers by Richard Cooke, 1802. They are 11} in. wide and 
have gadrooned borders and reeded ring handles to the 
covers. 


1 Jackson (p. 247) gives 1704 as the date when he entered his mark, but he must 
have had an earlier one. It may be recorded on the copper plates at Goldsmiths 
Hall, the books commencing only in 1697. 


* The name is often, but less correctly, written as Rolles. He registered his 
New Standard mark in 1697 and was employed by William III, as shown in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s accounts. Among important plate by Rollos may be men- 
tioned the great wine-coolers in the respective collections of the Marquess of Exeter, 
Earl Spencer and the Hermitage, Leningrad, the gilt “‘tea-table”’ given by George I 
as a christening gift to the 1st Duke of Portland’s daughter, and the pair of andirons 
at Welbeck. 


* For the history of mazarines, see APOLLO, April, 1955, pp. 104-5. 





“ART SERVES THE CHILD” 


A Sale of Works of Art will be held at Christie’s in May 
in aid of the Save the Children Fund and Children and 
Youth Aliyah. Gifts sent in both by private individuals and 
by business firms will be sold to raise much-needed funds 
for the benefit of children in the twelve countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa where these two great societies 
are at work. 

A large number of articles have already been given, but 
further gifts will be greatly appreciated. The articles most 
needed include silver, bronzes, antique furniture, china and 
porcelain, new or old jewellery, pictures, sculpture, tapestries, 
carpets, rare manuscripts and prints. Gifts or donations 
should be sent to Miss Clarica Davidson, co Messrs. A. 
Fredericks (Chelsea) Ltd., 265, Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.3, before April roth. 
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Fig. I. A normal photograph taken during cleaning of the “The 
Horrors of War,”’ No. 279, by Rubens, showing areas where a tinted 
varnish has been removed, This picture is painted on paper and it 
has been torn in a number of places which have been restored rather 
badly at some time in the past (see Fig. IV). The tinted varnish which 


is yellowish brown passes over old restorations without a break so that 

it must have been put on after these restorations had been made. In 

any case, there is documentary evidence that Rubens objected to his 
paintings yellowing. 


THE CLEANING OF PICTURES 


Some Reasons and Reactions 


controversy should clean and restore paintings when 

they are national property. It is a curious fact that 
critics of picture cleaning voice their opinions more loudly 
than those who quietly approve ; the latter are actually in 
the majority ; but the former are more apt to be convinced 
that their opinions are the right ones. Perhaps, therefore, it 
is foolish to attempt a short article on such a controversial 
subject, complicated as it is by so many diverse factors 
which cannot be expounded succinctly. Statements made 
here can only be broad and tentative. (The writer has for 
a long time had the opinions for and against cleaning pictures 
expounded to him by people who are supposed to be well 
informed on such matters.) 

The complex psychological reasons for the strong reactions 
to cleaning are too involved to go into here, yet it must be 
borne in mind that they do exist, influencing, perhaps 
partially subconsciously, the layman who is interested in the 
subject. Auto-suggestion can play havoc with one’s vision. 
Thus many apparent defects which give rise to criticism in 
newly cleaned paintings can be proved to be unfounded— 
illusions that have no basis. 

Often real but quite minor defects revealed by cleaning are 


C) con persons who are not made too nervous by 


By A. W. LUCAS, Chief Restorer at the National Gallery 


concentrated on, so that attention is drawn away from the 
fine qualities also revealed. The general conditions existing 
when the picture is first seen play an important part ; for 
instance, when the cleaned picture is surrounded by un- 
cleaned pictures the contrast tends to make it appear raw in 
colour and harsh in tone. Uncleaned pictures are covered 
with a yellowish brown varnish. The colour of this reduces 
the intensity of most of the colour lying beneath, while its 
semi-opaqueness reduces the range of the tone contrasts. 
This is because it reflects light from its surface back to the 
eye of the viewer instead of letting it pass through the varnish 
to the dark translucent paint beneath, which can appear 
dark only by absorbing the light (Fig. II). Inevitably an 
uncleaned picture put into a gallery with cleaned ones looks a 
sorry sight, so that it is quite unfair to pass judgment on 
either cleaned or uncleaned when seen under such exacting 
circumstances. 

Another important factor involved is the fixed conservative 
tastes of the individual viewer. Anybody when looking at 
anything sees, or rather concentrates individually, on differ- 
ent aspects of it according to his associated memories, con- 
scious and unconscious. This can cause confusion for some 
people when looking at a modern painting. The artist has 
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Fig. II. A detail taken from the portrait of Jacob Jacobsz Trip, No. 
1674, by Rembrandt, photographed on an ordinary panchromatic plate 
with normal tungsten filament lamps, showing areas where the old 
varnish has been completely removed, the darks being darker and 
the lights being lighter in the cleaned parts. The light vertical strip 
on the right side of the photograph is old semi-opaque varnish 
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reflecting light. It will be noticed that old varnish is full of fine 
cracks and wrinkles looking much older than the original paint lying 
beneath which is almost free of of these defects. 


All photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National 
Gallery, London. 
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Fig. III. The three detail photographs from the portrait of Bianca 
Capella, by the School of Bronzino, show the head (a) before cleaning, 
(b) during cleaning, and (c) after cleaning. This picture was painted 
about 1578 but the face was over-painted in the latter half of the 
XVIIIth century, judging by the style and type of paint used. This 
was done to make the portrait sweeter and softer in comparison with 


seen and expressed his vision in an unfamiliar way, and this 
can be very disconcerting to another person who is not 
initiated to see or understand the artist’s original line of 


the original rather severe expression. The features were altered by 

placing the eyes and the hair lower than the original, making the 

cheeks fatter and softer, to suit XVIIIth-century tastes. It is the 

National Gallery’s policy to remove later repainting when it has been 

proved to be so without doubt, so that art historians can make a more 
accurate assessment of the origin of the picture. 


thought. The connection between this and the mental 
reactions that can take place when looking at a favourite 
painting before and after cleaning is, that it is possible for 
an individual on the first occasion to see in his own eye 
pleasurable colour and tone harmonies which were never 
intended by the artist, but have come about by defects in 
the varnish caused by its ageing or discolouration. 

When a favourite picture has been cleaned by removing 
the old discoloured varnish the colour and tone harmonies 
are necessarily different. They are much nearer the inten- 
tions of the artist, but, when the individual comes to enjoy 
his picture, he is rudely shocked to find his original 
conceptions gone. Naturally he assumes that the 
restorer has removed original glazes and that the picture has 
been ruined. This puts the individual into an angry and 
negative mood so that he concentrates on all the defects, 
such as the mistakes of the artist himself, damages caused 
by time and clumsy restoration work done in the past, so 
that these grow in magnitude, obscuring the finer, positive 
qualities exposed by the cleaning. Colours which look 
harsh on first impression can quickly become harsher still 
in the mind’s eye purely by auto-suggestion. ‘‘Peace and 
War,” by Rubens, was cleaned in 1843 and it was stated 
at the time that the picture had been flayed. This picture 
had to be cleaned again in 1940 as the varnish put on in 
1843 had discoloured so badly ; again some people were 
shocked, saying it had been flayed and the original glazes 
cleaned away—twice in a century. 

There have been many that have argued that painters 
painted their pictures brighter and then toned them down 
with coloured varnish. This is most unlikely. All painters 
are at a disadvantage in that paint is not luminous and does 
not collect and reflect light at the same intensity as objects 
lit by daylight; especially sky or large buildings in the 
middle distance. There is no paint brighter than white paint, 
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Fig. IV. A magnified detail of the head of Venus from the painting master’s work. One of the tears in the paper can be seen in the top 
“The Horrors of War,” by Rubens, showing remains of old tinted right corner. 
varnish left in the depths of the paint impasto which distorts the 
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and the palest colour added to this reduces the white and its 
reflecting brightness. Strong colour in paints reduces the 
tone to a considerable degree. To counteract the weakness 
of this lack of light, the darks have to be made much darker 
than in life, so that the contrast makes the light paints appear 
brighter than they really are. There are many technical 
tricks used to achieve this, such as very white grounds that 
lie beneath the paint, reflecting light through it (as prescribed 
by Cennino Cennini in the early part of the XVth century), 
or by painting on very dark grounds as favoured in the XVIth, 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, using very dense, thick, 
light paints to give brilliant tone contrasts. The pointillism 
of Seurat and the “‘straight out of the tube on to the canvas” 
technique used by Van Gogh were methods used to avoid 
dulling the colours by mixing them together. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that toning down was practised by the Old 
Masters, who took such pains in the preparation of their 
grounds, making many layers of paint in an endeavour to 
stabilize its brightness. They even arranged complementary 
colours next to one another to gain maximum stable brilliance. 

The toning down theory is based mainly on old docu- 
mentary evidence. Most of this evidence, however, is 
unreliable because it is impossible to translate accurately 
the meaning of old technical words and materials; the 
nomenclature was very broad and vague. For instance, 
anything forming a shiny, translucent film could be referred 
to as varnish, whether it was an aqueous glue, oil, soft or 
hard resin or even a glaze containing pigment in any one of 
these media. The standard definition of a glaze today is a 
thin film of transparent paint which is used over a light, 
dense underpaint that reflects light through the glaze, lighting 
its hue rather like stained glass. 

This method of using translucent coloured paints has 
been known since the latter half of the XIVth century, when 
oil paint started to gain favour with artists over the old egg 
tempera medium, for the simple reason that glazing with egg 
tempera is extremely difficult. Ultramarine and crimson 
madder are two of the translucent pigments that are very 
dark in tone and not particularly bright in colour as neat 
paint and can be seen at full colour strength only when put 
on thinly over light under-paint. This description of 
glazing, that of putting dark paint over light, could easily 
have been mistranslated from the old manuscripts to mean 
that the dark paint was put on to dull down light paint— 
whereas in actual fact the object was the reverse ; dark paint 
was put over light to make it lighter and brighter in colour. 

There are other technical reasons for using glazes, but 
these only concern the artist in picture construction. One 
can study them clearly at the National Gallery, in Van Eyck’s 
‘“‘Arnolfini and His Wife,”” or in Van Dyck’s portrait of 
Van der Geest. Both these pictures have been cleaned 
several times since they were painted. 

Do these glazing layers come off during the removal of 
the old varnish ? Notasarule. Itis fortunate that a majority 
of the great painters in the past took a great deal of trouble 
with the structure and the build up of the paint layers. 
They were fully aware that the varnish would have to be 
removed when it become worn with age and so used strong 
materials for glazing—sun thickened oil, ‘‘nothing finer,” 
recommends Cennino Cennini; advice that still holds 
good to-day. Sun thickened oil or freshly cold pressed 
drying oils such as linseed or walnut oil when fully dried and 
polymerised into linoxyn are incredibly resistant to solvents 
of the hydrocarbon, ketone or alcohol type which are used 
for removing old varnishes. 

Unfortunately it is true that the mid-XVIIIth-century 
school of painting and some other later schools frequently 
did not use these tough oil glazes; they used the faulty 
method of mixing varnish made from soft resins, like mastic 
and dammar, with glazing paint. These soft varnish glazes 
will naturally be attacked by all solvents that will dissolve 
similar varnish used on top for varnishing the picture and 
they can therefore be preserved only by the restorer’s 
skill and judgment—by his making a compromise as to how 
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much old varnish can be removed without damaging the 
picture. This type of cleaning is really only necessary on 
pictures which have such soft resin glazes ; and these can be 
recognized by the way they were put on and have discoloured 
and broken up with age. The oil and hard copal resins in 
oil glaze mediums resist cleaning solvent mixtures far 
stronger than those necessary to remove the normal old 
varnish, so that the question how far to go without damaging 
the picture does not arise. The cleaning mixture can be 
controlled to be selective, removing the varnish only and 
not affecting the paint in any way. The majority of paintings 
can be cleaned in this way. : 

This does not mean, of course, that constant vigilance 
can be dispensed with while cleaning. Anything can happen, 
since it is always possible that an artist may have made other 
technical errors that would cause the cleaning mixture to do 
damage. The experienced restorer is therefore always on 
guard against such abnormalities, and his hand and his eye 
almost subconsciously react before damage is done. Science 
is unlikely to contrive an automatic cleaning agent. 

For reasons of conservation it is best to remove all the 
old varnish from paintings if possible because any that is 
left will be unreliable and likely to break down. In this case 
it will undermine the new varnish after a short time. It is 
also desirable to remove all visible traces of discoloured 
varnish, especially from pictures with rough surfaces due to 
heavy paint impasto, because if partially left it lies thickest 
and darkest in the depths of the brush strokes and in the 
tooth of the canvas, over-emphas sing them and creating a 
two-dimensional plane of yellowish brown dots or textures 
which partially destroy the third dimensional effects of 
distance intended by the painter (Fig. IV). 

Some people consider that old paintings should not be 
cleaned at all or at the most only partially cleaned because 
the picture is old and should look its age. In fact, varnish 
is no part of the original picture and it is quite separate from 
the ageing of the paint beneath. Poor quality varnishes used 
in the XIXth century or earlier have, as a rule, a life of about 
50 to 60 years, after which they become very discoloured 
and their surfaces become pitted and crazed, losing their 
transparency, thus obscuring the picture. The oil or egg 
tempera paints composing a picture at first age quickly and 
then the rate of degeneration becomes incredibly slow if the 
picture is kept in reasonably good conditions. Van Eyck’s 
painting of ‘‘Arnolfini and his Wife’ probably has not 
changed in the last 450 years of its life of 523 years, judging 
by the fact that there have been no visible changes since it 
was cleaned in 1943; so that it is likely, barring accidents, 
to last for many thousands of years, surviving many varnish 
lives. 

The varnish protects the paint from everyday wear and 
tear, surface dirt, containing active chemicals that would 
become engrimed into the paint and harmful gases present in 
the air of large towns that would damage it permanently but 
for the varnish. The varnish being exposed to these things, 
breaks down first. It is most important to use the very best 
varnish under the best conditions and then to keep the picture 
in clean air so that the varnish will last as long as possible 
before it breaks down and has to be removed. 

However carefully the cleaning away of an old varnish 
is done, theoretically it must cause some wearing of the paint 
film, however slight, and even invisible under high magni- 
fication ; so that the least number of times the picture is 
cleaned, the longer it will last for future generations to 
enjoy. This is another reason for pictures to be cleaned as 
thoroughly as is possible without damaging the paint, so 
that they will not require cleaning again for the longest 
possible time. When the varnish on a picture is only slightly 
discoloured it is best left until it really interferes with the 
picture. Scientists are always trying to find new synthetic 
varnishes and to improve the natural varnishes so that they 
will last longer. 

There are only two reasons for leaving pictures uncleaned 

(continued on page 145) 
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YORK VIRTUOSI 


T the end of the XVIIth century York was an 
A intellectual and artistic centre of some importance 
and could still be considered the northern capital of 
England. It formed the natural meeting-place for a number 
of virtuosi—antiquaries, naturalists and artists—who either 
lived in the city or went there regularly to visit, as it were, the 
metropolis. The virtuosi of York were provincial, but they 
should be compared with intellectual groups in London or 
Edinburgh rather than the circles of kindred spirits to be 
found in other cathedral cities. These nearly always centred 
round the local antiquary, usually a prebendary, who was 
moved to write in clear prose the history of the ‘‘monkish 
pile” which overshadowed his home. The York virtuosi do 
not, however, seem to have been closely connected with the 
Minster, whose first considerable historian, William Drake, 
was a surgeon and not a cleric. They were united by a 
common interest in antiquities and what was then called 
“philosophy,” several of their number being members of 
the Royal Society though, as a group, they more closely 
resemble the men who founded the Society of Antiquaries 
in London in 1718. The two most important members of 
the little circle were Ralph Thoresby, an omnivorous 
collector and historian of Leeds, and Dr. Martin Lister, the 
great naturalist. The group could boast of at least two 
accomplished artists, Francis Place, who is known to 
collectors of English water-colours, and his boon companion 
William Lodge, in addition to others whose work has now 
disappeared—for example, Lodge’s cousin John Lambert, 
the son of the Parliamentarian major-general, and Thomas 
Kirk of Cookeridge near Leeds, who wrote a treatise on 
limning, based largely on that by Nicholas Hilliard, which 
showed that he must have had some practice in the art. 
The group also included two professionals, Henry Gyles 
and James Parmentier. Gyles was a glass painter who they 
helped when he was short of money, as he usually appears 
to have been, and it was at his house that they met. 
Parmentier was a decorative artist and portrait painter (he is 
responsible for the likeness of Thoresby which hangs in the 
library of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society in Leeds) 
and later became the master of Benjamin Wilson. 

Besides meeting in York, the group corresponded 
frequently if we are to judge from the number of letters that 
survive and have been published, but they wrote to each 
other mainly about antiquities and pedigrees, seldom if 
ever mentioning their own or their friends’ drawings. On 
one point they seem to have been unanimous—that every 
member of the circle was truly “‘ingenious,” while Gyles 
had painted thefinest window that ever had been in the 
whole of the north of England. But if they were, in a way, 
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Fig. I WILLIAM LODGE. Fishermen at Holbeck, near Leeds. 
Courtesy Leeds Public Library. 
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a mutual admiration society, they also formed a mutual 
assistance society. They all wrote to Ralph Thoresby to 
give him information for his book on Leeds for which both 
Lodge and Place provided engraved views of which he 
thought highly. The same two also drew and etched plates 
of shells, fossils and thirty-four different kinds of spider for 
Martin Lister. 

Occasionally various members of the little circle would 
sally off on country jaunts together ; Kirk and Thoresby, 
for example, went north in 1677 to Dinsdale, where Francis 
Place’s parents lived, and then on to Brancepeth Castle to 
visit Sir Ralph Cole, who had ‘‘furnished his house with 
excellent good pictures of his own hands working.” Place 
and Lodge seem to have made frequent expeditions together, 
for as well as being antiquaries they were keen fishermen, 
and would proceed from river to river on tours which took 
them away from their homes for months at a time, enabling 
them to see many curious castles and ‘‘fanes."" This is, 
perhaps, why so many of Place’s drawings are of bridges 
which he may well have sketched while his companion 
fished. One of Lodge’s drawings, shows two fishermen 
(Fig. I), one of whom it is tempting, though a little rash, 
to identify as Place. When on one of these excursions in 
1678, Lodge and Place were suspected of being Jesuits or 
at least Popish spies. The Titus Oates troubles were at 
their height and the two virtuosi were thrown into a Welsh 
prison, where they had to remain until some friends coming 
from Chester were able to vouch for them. It was probably 
on this occasion that Place executed the drawing of Chester 
which is among his finest water-colours (Fig. IT). 

Francis Place was born at Dinsdale in County Durham 
in 1647. According to Thoresby it was a “‘very pretty little 
house ; the entrance thereto is through a great ruin of a 
castle gate ; the house is all moated about with good fish- 
ponds ; it stands not far from the river Tees’”—an admirable 
environment for an artist, antiquarian and fisherman. His 
father was a man of some property who sent him to London 
to study at Gray’s Inn, which he left on the outbreak of the 
Great Plague in 1665. According to George Vertue, who 
had it from Thoresby, he ‘‘did not like law practice, had a 
great inclination to drawing, etching, Mezotinting painting.”’ 
While he was in London he met Wenceslau Hollar, the 
Bohemian etcher and draughtsman, and in 1716 was able 
to communicate details of Hollar’s life to Vertue, remarking 
“‘he was a person I was intimately connected withal, but 
never his disciple, nor any body’s else, which was my 
misfortune.” But if he never received formal instruction 
from Hollar he certainly learned enough from him to form 
the basis of his style. 

Place first appears as an artist in 1667, the year in which 
he left London, when he executed two etchings of grotesque 
heads in the Leonardo/Hollar tradition, and three boors 
carousing in a tavern after David Teniers. He is known to 
have executed at least 116 etchings and 23 mezzotints. The 
etchings are able, some of the topographical ones quite 
charming, but none is of Hollar’s quality. The practice of 
engraving in mezzotint, of which Rupert of the Rhine was 
the noblest amateur and legendary inventor, was both novel 
and fashionable at this time, and if Place’s smudgy efforts 
are not as highly finished as those of some of his contempo- 
raries they are not wholly to be despised. 

In 1677 Place set off on his first recorded sketching trip, 
which took him to the Isle of Wight. In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum there is a portion of a sketch-book used on 
this journey and it is probably an odd leaf from it that is now 
in the Leeds Art Gallery and bears on one side a simple 
black-lead sketch of the Isle of Wight and on the other a 
wash drawing inscribed Havre de Gras, which suggests a 
visit to France of which there is no other record. In 1678 
he made an extensive tour with Lodge from which many of 
his drawings survive. They appear to have gone to Salisbury, 












Fig. II. FRANCIS PLACE. The City of Chester. 


Bath, Bristol, Plymouth and into Wales where, as we know 
from other sources, the incarceration took place. He was in 
London in 1683, whence he wrote to tell Henry Gyles that 
there were four glass painters ‘‘but not worke enough to 
employ one.” 

While he was at his parents’ house at Dinsdale in 1686, 
Pierce Tempest, a print seller, wrote to him about some work 
he was executing. He states that ‘‘mezzotintos doe sell a 
little especially fancy’s heads and bawdy.” In a letter to 
Kirk, written some years later, Place refers to Pierce as 
“that rogue,” but print sellers were no more popular with 
artists than publisher-booksellers with writers. In this letter, 
which was written in 1694, he mentions ‘‘my Pot Trade,” 
a project to make porcelain which was apparently as unre- 
munerative as that of engraving for he was ‘‘more than half 
weary of p’jects."" At this time, then, Place was engraving 
for money, though it is not likely that he earned much in such 
a manner and he probably had a small private income to 
enable him to travel about the country as much as he did. In 
time he came into his inheritance, which made it possible 
for him to give up remunerative work and settle in York, 
where he devoted himself to virtuosity and topographical 
draughtsmanship. Dated sketches show him to have been in 
Ireland in 1698, in North Wales in 1699 and in Scotland in 
1701, but most of the drawings he did after 1701 are of 
Yorkshire landscapes. He died in York in 1728. 

The earliest of Place’s drawings are much in the style of 
Hollar and are given away by his handwriting, for Hollar 
had many careful imitators between whom it is not always 
easy to choose. He executed precise little landscapes with a 
few buildings, ships or figures, scratchily drawn in brown 





Fig. III. FRANCIS PLACE. Bamborough Castle, 1701. 
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Courtesy Leeds City Art Gallery. 


ink, discreetly coloured in wash. Trees appear rather as 
from the architect’s drawing board or the military aiming 
chart—bushy-topped or fir—than from the artist’s sketching 
pad. Like so many amateurs of less note he discovered a 
formula for representing a tree, a distant house or a figure 
and made frequent use of it. In time, however, he was able 
to produce as precocious a piece of naturalism as the view 
of the Knaresborough Dropping Well, or a spontaneously 
vivacious landscape such as that of limestone cliffs, now in 
the City of York Art Gallery. He could never be as exact a 
topographer as Hollar or Jan Syberechts, but he drew with 
care, leaving unfinished those sketches where the lines got 
out of hand. At times, as in a drawing of Bamborough 
Castle (Leeds Art Gallery), he could simplify a mass of rock 
and building to make a harmonious pattern, treating it in 
much the same manner as Francis Towne, half a century 
later, was to treat the hills of Cumberland or the mountains 
of Switzerland. In the course of his life he succeeded in 
anglicising the Hollar tradition rather than breaking away 
from it, and in his last years he began to look on nature with 
an eye for line and not solely as a topographer. 

Although by no means as able or interesting an artist as 
Place, William Lodge is, perhaps, a better specimen of the 
amateur. He was born in 1649, the son of a wealthy merchant 
of Leeds, who appears to have died while William was a 
minor and left him an income of some £300 a year. When 
he was 17 he was sent to Jesus College, Cambridge, whence 
he wrote to his mother (November 14th, 1667) to say ‘‘I 
shall not scruple to send you downe the best efforts of my 
limning if you can but secure a few directions from Cuz 
Lambert and enclose them in the next letter you send. I 


Courtesy Leeds City Art Gallery. 
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ittempted the making a picture last week : which looks well 
on the foreside but behind, the colours are sunk through 
wherefore the chiefe directions I desire is onely to know, 
how to order my cloth before I lay on colours.’”” He then 
hastens to add, lest his mother should suppose that he spent 
too much of his time in painting, as he probably did, ‘I 
make my painting onely a recreation an hour after dinner 
or so, no hindrance is it but rather a furtherance to things of 
greater concernment.” From Cambridge he was sent to 
read for the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, but that occupation was no 
more congenial to him than it had been to Place. His desire 
was for travel, and in November, 1669, he went to Italy 
with Thomas, Lord Belasyse (afterwards Viscount 
Fauconberg), who was sent on an embassy to Venice. 
Here he came across Giacomo Barri’s Viaggio Pittoresco, 
which he used as a guide book and, after his return home, 
translated into English, adding an account of the collection 
of Canon Settala of Milan. He illustrated the book with 
messy little engraved portraits of some of the artists men- 
tioned. But this is to anticipate. From Venice he went to 
Rome and thence to Naples and Pozzuoli, executing a 
number of drawings in pen and ink. Passing through France, 
probably on his return, he had time to draw the Pont du 
Gard, of which he later made an engraving, signing it WL 
in monogram. In addition to their naiveté, the Italian 
drawings have certain attractions. He saw ruins as dreamlike 
apparitions and the trees growing on their tops he drew, 
either to indulge a fantastic whim or, be it said, from 
inability to draw them otherwise, as weird flame-like fangs. 
The view of Pozzuoli shows the town from the sea, with 
gay little ships bobbing on regular waves, an obvious debt 
to the art of the cartographer. 

Probably from his contact with Place, Lodge’s draughts 
manship improved after his returnto England and he executed 
very creditable views of Leeds (Fig. IV), Wakefield and York, 
which were engraved. He drew also a number of Yorkshire 
houses, including Nun Appleton, the home of Lord Fairfax, 
and Bishopthorpe Palace, but these works are no more than 
topographical curiosities. The delicate little drawing of a 
man fishing near Holbeck, Leeds (Fig. I), also appears to 
date from this period, and had it survived alone the sensitivity 
of its line would give a far higher impression of the artist’s 
work than is justified. When he tried his hand at figure 
drawing in a Michelangelesque vein he was very much less 
successful, and the two sketches which have survived (in 
the Leeds Public Library) are of interest solely because 
their authorship is known. Lodge occasionally worked in 
oil, but according to Vertue ‘‘was no mighty labourer in 
Art, having enough to live on without it, being all his life 
single.” Furthermore. when he ‘‘was fateagued with 
painting [he] diverted himself with singing.” His best 
known drawing is that of the Monument in London (British 
Museum), but is also one of the weakest, though Vertue 
considered it ‘‘the best print of the pillar and sculpture.” 


The same invaluable source book for those interested in the 
illustrious obscure of the XVIIth century records that he 
drew prospects of Durham, Berwick, Carlisle, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, but the present whereabouts of these is 
unknown. 
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Courtesy Leeds Public Library. 


Lodge had a presentiment about his burial, which 
interested his philosophick friends, and was indeed so strange 
that it is still worth repeating. When staying at Stank, near 
Harewood, he had a dream in which he saw himself brought 
dead in a coffin to the house in which he slept. This made a 
strong impression on him as he had never dreamed before, 
or never remembered his dreams, and he appears to have told 
his friends about it. When he died, some years later, in 
1689, he stated in his will that he wished to be buried at 
Gisburn in Craven, but when the cortége was passing the 
house where he had experienced his disturbing dream the 
hearse broke and the coffin had to be taken inside as had 
been foretold. It was found necessary to bury him the same 
day so he was interred in Harewood Church on August 27th. 


? A coffee cup of Place’s ware which was in Horace Walpole’s collection i is now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. According to Walpole, Place’s “‘pottery cost 
him much money : he attempted it solely from a turn to experiment ; ; but one 
Clifton of Pontefract took the hint from him, and made a fortune by it.” 





THE CLEANING OF Pictures (continued from page 142) 
or partially cleaned. The first is where it is impossible to 
clean away the old varnish without causing damage to the 
picture for the technical reasons already mentioned. The 
second is for purely esthetic reasons, that the picture may 
look better with the old yellow varnish. It is true that clean- 
ing makes a picture more visible, so that not only the good 
artistic qualities become more strikingly obvious but the bad 
qualities also. A picture of third-rate quality may look quite 
pretty, with an air of sumptuousness due to its golden 
yellow varnish. When cleaned its richness will have vanished 
and perhaps damages and weak execution will have been 
exposed. 

The case is quite different if the picture is of first rate or 
even second rate quality. The greater the picture the more 
subtle are the qualities expressed and these are easily lost 
by even the slightest yellowing of the varnish. Observe the 
modelling of form by the slightest colour tone changes in the 
face and background of Titian’s portrait, once described as 
that of Ariosto. The quilted sleeve of the coat in the picture 
is composed of involved glazings of subtle complementary 
colours over under-painting all in varying hues of blue- 
purple, blue-greens and blue-greys. If these blues are 
covered with the slightest yellow varnish they all become 
greens ; if the colour changes are destroyed these tone values 
will be different. When one is aware of these subtleties, to 
put on or to leave on a yellow varnish is as painful as killing, 
or not attempting to revive, a great benefactor in distress. 

It has not been possible in this article to go into detail 
or to discuss, for instance, restorations or how past tastes 
in restoration have sometimes caused large areas of paintings 
to be repainted (Fig. III). Perhaps enough has been said, 
however, to show that it is justifiable to clean great masters’ 
works ; that it is possible to clean and restore them without 
damage to them ; that judgment of cleaning should be made 
with regard to the artists’ intended expression; that the 
effect of old discoloured varnish, known to have been put 
on by somebody else, should not be confused with this ; and 
that a taste for the golden tone of these varnishes is deceptive, 
and means the alteration by chance or intention of a great 
master’s work to suit our own personal tastes. 
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Fig. I. Three strips from Joseph Dufour’s "Monuments de Paris” wallpaper, showing the Arc du Carrousel. 
Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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HE use of wallpaper as a form of decoration in Europe 


dates from the XVIth century or even earlier. The 

early papers, of which relatively few have survived 
from before 1700, were crudely made and intended as cheap 
substitutes for tapestry, or occasionally as imitations of 
Spanish leather. The designs were adopted from textiles 
and printed in black and white from quite small wood 
blocks, sometimes with a few simple colours added after- 
wards by means of astencil. Yet although the conception of 
using wallpaper as a fresco with naturalistic scenes in the 
style of a painting was inhibited by the technical difficulty 
of printing large sheets in colour, attempts were made even 
in the XVIIth century to get away from the monotony of a 
repeat pattern. 

Two fragments of English paper (see E. A. Entwisle, 
The Book of Wallpaper, Figs. 11 and 12), dating from about 
1680-1700, depict on one a rather crude landscape with a 
hunting scene and on the other a woman by a fountain sur- 
rounded by stylized foliage and birds. These were coloured 
by stencil with patches of red and grey-green, and the small 
sheets were evidently placed side by side on the wall without 
any attempt to connect them. Generally the execution was 
crude, although at the Victoria and Albert there is quite an 
accomplished paper printed from a metal plate representing 
Diana and Actaeon and other mythological scenes, held 
together with flowers and fanciful birds. Such papers must 
always have presented a patchwork appearance, although 
they might have been quite effective as a frieze. The other 
most usual type at this period was the flock paper, more 
luxurious and expensive, but a frank imitation of textiles. 

The popularity of Chinese papers, which began after the 
Restoration and lasted for a hundred years, was the greatest 
single influence on wallpaper design—an influence which in 
so far as it confirmed the convention of a flat all-over pattern 
has never really been outlived. The Chinese patterns were 
of three kinds : birds and flowers, landscapes, and scenes of 
domestic life. The last two were by far the closest approach 
that wallpaper had yet made to painted decoration. Yet even 
here the convention persisted that the pattern must be 
continuous, not only horizontally but vertically, and the 
calligraphic Chinese style naturally tended towards flat 
patterns, as distinct from compositions in perspective. 
Technically, however, great strides were made in the 
XVIIIth century, especially in France under the stimulus of 
such craftsmen as Jean Papillon. The expensive original 
Chinese papers were widely copied, and big designs, either 
continuous or in panels, were made in strips up to twelve 
feet high by four feet wide. On some of the best papers the 
design was drawn and coloured by hand, but more usually it 
was printed in outline from wood blocks and the colours 
stencilled on. Printing in colours from wood blocks did 
not occur until about 1770. 

Skilful and attractive as many of these papers were, they 
were not really pictorial. The conventions of textile design 
were never far away ; even the most elaborate landscape or 
genre designs were at pains not to conflict with the flat 
surface on which it was laid. This principle of wallpaper 
design, that it must not contradict the structural rigidity of 
the wall, has been reiterated over and over again ; but there 
seems no good reason why it should invariably be observed, 
and the fact that on the whole it has been, has needlessly 
limited the decorative possibilities of wallpaper. 

One of the first to step outside this convention was an 
Englishman, J. B. Jackson. His attempts at colour printing 
in oil colours were not particularly successful, but his 
chiaroscuro engravings after the old masters and used as 
wallpaper were an interesting innovation. By 1754, when 
he was established as a manufacturer of wallpaper at Batter- 
sea, Jackson was turning out papers by his method which 
were quite different from the usual all-over or repeat pat- 
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terns. His designs are all for panels to be used in elaborate 
schemes with varied borders to suit particular rooms. He 
was proud of his relief effects, of his statues in niches, of his 
paper imitating stucco, and of his landscapes after Salvator, 
Claude, and others. His success, however, was as a decora- 
tor, not as an engraver. In 1753, Horace Walpole, in an 
account of his operations at Strawberry Hill, wrote to Sir 
Horace Mann : ‘‘The bow window leads into a little parlour 
hung with a stone-colour Gothic paper and Jackson’s Vene- 
tian prints, which I never could endure while they pretended, 
infamous as they are, to be after Titian, etc., but when I 
gave them the air of barbarous bas-reliefs, they succeeded 
to a miracle.” 

Allied to Jackson’s heterodox experiments was the use of 
ordinary copper engravings as wallpaper, a fashion initiated 
by Lord Cardigan at Woodhall Park in 1750. They were 
arranged there quite simply in a black and white framing, but 
later Chippendale elaborated on the theme. In his print 
rooms at Mersham-le-Hatch (1762), Rokeby, and elsewhere, 
the engravings were given a more elaborate setting, complete 
with trompe l'oeil nails and wire, and linked with garlands, 
ribbons, and festoons. The fashion was widespread and not 
only in grand houses. Boswell, in 1778, mentions the prints 
from Hogarth’s ‘‘Modern Midnight Conversation,’’ pasted 
on the walls of Mr. Thrale’s room at Streatham. 

In France, although pictorial motifs were introduced 
by J. B. Reveillon in his panels of Pompeian designs and 
fétes galantes, and especially by Arthur and Robert, who 
imitated classical scenes in grisaille, the first truiy panoramic 
papers were not made till the very end of the century. 
They were a new departure in that the scene was not enclosed 
in a cartouche forming part of a pattern, but was meant to 
have the effect of looking out upon a continuous vista. Of 
several firms who produced them, Joseph Dufour was 
perhaps the most important. His first scenic paper, ‘‘Les 
Sauvages de la Mer du Sud,”’ based on the exploits of Captain 
Cook, was produced at Macon before he moved to Paris in 
1807. After the overthrow of Napoleon the export of such 
papers to England and America was on a considerable scale. 
Dufour’s well-known ‘‘Monuments de Paris” consists 
of thirty strips (each 94} x 19} in.) on which the chief 
buildings of Paris are arranged to form a continuous pano- 
rama along the banks of the Seine. Fig. I shows the Arc du 
Carrousel, with the horses removed by Napoleon from St. 
Mark’s, Venice, and returned in 1815. The statue of the 
Emperor has, however, been removed from the chariot, 
indicating that the paper was issued after the Allied entry 
into Paris on March 30th, 1814. Other Dufour papers 
showed views of Naples, the Bosphorus, and London 
similarly treated. 

Perhaps the best of all the panoramic papers, ‘‘La Chasse 
a Courre,” was the only one of its kind issued (1816) by the 
firm of Jacquemart and Benard, the successors to J. B. 
Reveillon. All but the first of its twenty-five strips (showing 
what is probably the Chateau of Compiégne) are reproduced 
from the set at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The design 
is probably by Carle Vernet, and in the precision of its 
costumes and detail as well as in the technical quality of the 
colour printing it marks the summit of achievement in this 
type of wallpaper. 

Later productions, notably the English machine-made 
papers of the mid-XIXth century, are much coarser and more 
garish in colour, which perhaps caused the style to fall into 
disrepute. Many of the earlier sets, however, are still being 
made. As panoramas they are often too large in size and 
scale to be employed successfully except in rather big rooms. 
But wallpaper with pictorial, or even abstract, designs in 
depth with an element of trompe l'oeil, used either in panels 
or continuously, offers to the interior decorator an economical 
and adaptable substitute for mural painting. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


SHAKESPEARE IN PORCELAIN 


HE Shakespeare Jubilee, held at Stratford-on-Avon in 
| 1769, has gone down in history for reasons other than that 
for which it was held: it coincided with a spell of typical 
English holiday weather, during David Garrick’s opening 
speech several of the benches in the temporary theatre collapsed, 
it was the occasion for James Boswell to parade the town attired 
in the dress of a Corsican patriot, and the widespread interest 
in the celebrations gave rise to a popular statuette in porcelain. 

The events received considerable notices in the Press at the 
time, one reporter concluding his sarcastic account by detailing 
the attractions as ‘‘a horse race up to the knees in water, fire- 
works extinguished as soon as they were lighted, and a ginger- 
bread ampitheatre, which, like a house of cards, tumbled to 
pieces as soon as it was finished.” Altogether, there could 
have been few literate members of the public not fully aware of 
the fact that England’s greatest dramatist had been born two 
hundred and five years before, and that the most famous actor 
of the day was organizing the celebration of the bi-centenary. 
In addition, at Drury Lane an immediate stage production of 
the event, ‘“‘The Stratford Jubilee,’ was a great success and 
was performed for many months. 

Shakespeare had been brought to the attention of the reading 
public earlier by the publication of Samuel Johnson’s edition 
of the plays in 1765, which was followed two years later by that 
of Edward Capell. Some quarter of a century earlier, a memorial 
had been placed in Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey, from 
the design of William Kent and with the sculpture executed by 
Peter Scheemakers, to record the passing of the dramatist more 
than a century before. Without doubt, in spite of its belated 
erection, this is the best-known literary monument in the 
country, and when an enterprising porcelain manufacturer of 
the XVIIIth century sought to supply the demand for a figure 
of the national genius he copied that of Kent and Scheemakers. 

Both at Derby and Bristol, figures of William Shakespeare, 
usually paired with a similarly-posed statuette of John Milton, 
were made in both white and colours. Those from Derby are 
the more commonly found to-day, and their quality and design 
vary over the years during which they were produced. At first, 
the figures are on rococo bases, the sinuous curves picked-out in 
mauve or green and gold ; then, towards the end of the century, 
with the neo-Classic style predominating in every branch of the 
Arts, a simple base, rectangular but with the corners canted, 
decorated with a band of fluting and painted usually with no 
more than a line or two of gold, is to be found. 

During the XIXth century, the statuette remained popular, 
and was made not only in “‘Parian’”’ ware, but also in common 
Staffordshire pottery; enabling the Bard to take his place 
among the figures of famous generals, sportsman and murderers 
of the Victorian era who were immortalized in the same material. 

Even if the three-day celebration of September, 1769, was 
nearly washed-out by the kind of weather we think exclusive 
to modern days and did not achieve the success hoped for by its 
organizers, it did call forth an enduring memorial in this figure. 


WILLIAM DUESBURY AND COMPANY 


An entry in The New Complete Guide To. . 
London, the 16th edition, 1783, reads : 


“Duesbury, Willison, and Co. porcelain manufactory, 
Bedford str.” 


It has long been known that William Duesbury opened a 
London showroom in 1773 on a site that had been occupied 
formerly by the Castle Tavern in Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. Duesbury brought down his clerk from Derby, 
William Wood, to manage this London venture for him. Wood 
was succeeded at an unspecified date by Joseph Lygo, who 
remained in charge until the end of the century. Correspon- 
dence between Robert Boyer, one of the Chelsea factory's 
employees, and Duesbury, relating to the closing of the works in 
Lawrence Street in the early months of 1784, mentions Lygo, 
and it would seem clear that by then he was the London 
representative of the Derby establishment. 

An advertisement in French, printed in a London newspaper, 
describing the assortment of goods on display at Bedford Street, 
was reprinted in this Causerie in March, 1956. Neither this, 
nor other announcements, would appear to refer to anyone 
named Willison as being associated with Duesbury. 


. The City of 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Staffordshire Pottery, mid-XIXth-century. Height about g in. 


CERAMICS IN GLASGOW 


In the words of Llewellynn Jewitt ‘‘the first pottery estab- 
lished in Glasgow was, it would appear, founded in 1749 as a 
delft-ware works. It was situated near the Broomielaw, in a 
lane which was called the ‘Delft-field Lane’... (Ceramic Art 
of Great Britain, 1878, vol. II, page 505). Following the rise 
to fame of James Watt, who lived in a house there from 1764 
and whose experiments were said to have been perfected in a 
room at the pottery, the lane was re-named James Watt Street. 

A contemporary newspaper notice gives some information 
of the articles that may have been made. The General Evening 
Post, January 30, 1752, printed the following paragraph : 


“We hear from Glasgow, that a Manufactory is set on 
foot there for making all Sorts and Kinds of Delft or Lime 
Ware, viz. Plates, Bowls, Tea Pots, Tea and Coffee Cups and 
Sawcers, Flower Pots of all Kinds, Bottles and Basons, Water 
Pots, Chimney Tiles, Gally Pots of all Sizes, &c. and ’tis 
said they out-rival the Dutch.” 


Later, cream-ware, in imitation of Josiah Wedgwood’s 
“Queen’s Ware” was produced and, to quote further from 
Jewitt, ‘They also began to make both plain and ornamented 
china, of such excellent quality that they received the compliment 
of being appointed potters to the Prince of Wales.” Chaffers 
(Marks and Monograms, 1912, page 967) records two further 
relevant newspaper paragraphs; one of 1755 and the other of 
1764. Both refer to the engagements of workers from south of the 
Border for the purpose of making porcelain at an unspecified 
Scottish town. Has any of this porcelain survived? There is 
no record of the mark or marks it may have borne, so doubtless it 
remains unrecognized. GEOFFREY WILLS. 





Correspondence is invited upon any subject of ceramic interest. 
Letters should be addressed to The Editor, APOLLO magazine, 
10, Vigo Steet, London, W.1. 
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A SHAFT FROM APOLLO’S BOW: Pity the Poor Satirist 


T is one of the laments of the present editor of Punch 
] that life is so much funnier than anything he and his 

staff can imagine, and if this be so in the circumspect 
fields of society and politics how much more it is in those of 
art where our gentle gibes at contemporary excesses 
inevitably fall short of the excesses themselves. For 
example, I quote from The Times: 

“‘A new primitive makes her début in Baltimore on 
Sunday when a collection of twenty finger paintings by a 
young chimpanzee named Betsy will go on sale. Betsy, 
who is six years old, has been dabbling in paint for some 
time, and a number of her canvases have already been 
sold. One of them entitled ‘Cabbage Worms’ fetched 
40 dollars, and others, ‘Otter in Avalanche’ and ‘Inferno’ 
were bought for 25 dollars each.” 

Opponents of Action Painting who see in this a reductio ad 
absurdum which will spell the end of the whole business are 
almost certainly wrong. It is more likely a magnificent new 
beginning in which the entire animal creation will be 
recruited. Cats may be too fastidious to paw paint; but 
that faithful, foolish creature the dog can surely be trained 
to earn dollars, and the elephant as a mural artist should 
produce results both quick and splashing. Then there are 
such potentialities as a series of ‘“‘Synthéses Sinueux’’ by a 
tamed rattlesnake. No, I am sure we are at the beginning of 
great things, the opening out of new dimensions. Bliss is it 
in this dawn to be alive. 

A forthcoming talk on the Third Programme on ‘‘The 
Philosophy of the Gestalt and the Simian Subconscious” 
should prove something of a manifesto for the whole move- 
ment; and in animal-loving England such bodies as the 
Dumb Friends League can surely be relied upon to support 


WOMEN IN PORCELAIN MANUFACTORIES 
Dear Sir, 

I always read your ‘“‘Ceramic Causerie’’ column in 
APOLLO with considerable interest, but perhaps you will 
forgive me for disagreeing with the statement in the March 
issue under this heading that ‘‘there would seem to have 
been no women connected with the management of porcelain 
or pottery manufactories in England.” A study of the history 
of the XVIIIth century Liverpool potteries provides reasons 
for thinking that this did, in fact, occur on at least three 
occasions in this centre of the pottery industry. 

The first of these is provided by Hannah Gilbody, wife 
of Samuel Gilbody, who was adjudicated bankrupt in June, 
1761. Gilbody evidently made some arrangement whereby 
the business was carried on by his wife after this date, fora 
bankruptcy order against ‘‘Hannah Gilbody, clay potter,’’ 
appeared in the London Gazette on January gth, 1762. 

A second instance is provided by Ann Chaffers, widow 
of Richard Chaffers, who died in 1765. For the next three 
or four years the business was carried on under the name of 
“Christian & Co.” and the identity of the ‘‘Co.”” has long 
been a matter of doubt. In 1767, Philip Christian wrote to 
Wedgwood on a business matter, in reference to which 
Wedgwood wrote: ‘‘I have received a letter from Mrs. 
Chaffers’ partner. . .” 

Jane Pennington, widow of John Pennington, who died 
in 1786, is yet another example. There is little doubt that 
the family quarrel about the disclosure of the Pennington 
blue secret occurred between John and his elder brother 
James. James migrated to Staffordshire with his family, 
according to legend, but he undoubtedly returned to Liver- 
pool after his brother’s death and, with the help of John’s 
widow and her son, another John, carried on the family 
business at the old potworks in Folly Lane for a number of 
years. The part played by Jane Pennington on this is shown 


this new articulation, which will prove conclusively that our 
Dumb Friends are not dumb in the idiomatic American sense. 

Meanwhile, in the higher reaches of contemporary 
expression, an argument appears to have broken out about 
the distinction—if such it be—of inventing Nuclear Painting. 
Salvador Dali staked his claim, but in 1953 Enrico Baj, a 
Milanese artist, disputed this on the ground that one year 
earlier he had published the first Manifesto of Nuclear 
Painting, and established the Nuclear Movement. This 
nuclear fission is reactive at the moment because Signor Baj 
is showing his explosive art in London, and has trailed his 
coat, or waved his warhead, or done whatever an angry 
Nuclear Artist does in face of the redoubtable Dali for the 
occasion. Four years, however, is a very long time in the life 
of a modern movement, so probably Dali has forgotten his 
shattering advance, at least while he establishes the exact 
tenets of Bulletism. I must say that I think it indicates 
a Baj of courage to argue with a painter so handy with a 
blunderbuss. 

Now what is this Nuclear Painting? Frankly, it looks 
very like our old friend Action Painting, for the paint is 
apparently squeezed out of the tubes and left to interflow and 
dribble its damnedest over the canvas. If it manages to make 
a few approximate circles with three dots inside each it can 
be given, not a mere title, but a ‘‘Generic Title’”’ such as 
‘*The Flood Waters swept over us and the Children were 
Screaming,” or ‘‘Les Cris.”” Actually the result, and for that 
matter the method, despite its citation of the very latest 
scientific jargon, seems very close to Betsy’s monkeying. 
Clearly, however, this point of perfection where the 
fabrications of the physicist and the activities of the 
anthropoid meet is no place for a satirist. 


by two records. Her name figures in the Liverpool Directory 
for 1790 as a potter, with an address at Springfields, Folly 
Lane; and, on October 30th, 1794, a winding up notice 
appeared in the Advertiser which began, ‘‘All persons having 
any demands against Mrs Jane Pennington of Liverpool, 
china manufacturer..." There is no evidence of any 
partnership between these three persons. Jane Pennington 
was evidently retiring from the business (she died in 1796), 
which was continued for another two years by James and 
his nephew and then by James alone until 1800, when 
manufacture ceased. 

Yours faithfully, 

KNOWLES BONEY. 


COVER NOTE 


Between Dutch and Flemish landscapes of the first 
quarter of the XVIIth century there is a marked difference in 
character—a difference which became more striking as the 
century advanced. This charming and characteristic example 
of the work of Adriaen van de Venne was probably painted 
before 1625; it had still the fanciful quality and the gay 
local colour which one associates with Flemish artists like 
Jan Brueghel and his school. Van de Venne, however, was 
born in Delft and died in The Hague, and he stands much 
closer to his contemporary, Avercamp, than to any of the 
Flemings. At this period Dutch landscape had not settled 
into the broad naturalism of a generation later, but, com- 
pared with the almost wholly imaginary scenes of Brueghel, 
with their deep, intense colour, and figures like bright 
animated dolls, van de Venne is very close to life. His 
figures, like those of Avercamp, are acutely observed, and 
the whole setting, especially in the sky and the distance, 
belongs to fact rather than to fantasy. 

The picture is included in the exhibition of Dutch and 
Flemish masters at the Slatter Gallery, which will remain 
open until June 2gth. 


Llandudno. 
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PARIS NOTES 


PRING has arrived in Paris. The chestnuts spread their 
S pale green light up and down the avenues and the galleries 

have stirred from their winter lethargy. The next three 
months will be alive with activity, the struggle to attract the 
attention of the tourist, the collector and—most important— 
the French public. The season got off to a good start with two 
concurrent exhibitions of Piet Mondrian. His was one of the 
most fertile minds of this century and the period of his life, 
1872-1944, coincides with the period of some of the greatest 
artistic achievements in the whole history of art. ‘‘Mondrian, 
l’organisation de l’espace,’’ figures at the Galerie Denise 
René until April 15th and comprises twenty-two, mostly abstract, 
paintings, an essential part of which were shown at the Venice 
Biennale last year. This is, however, the first important exhibi- 
tion of the artist’s work to be held in France. Parisian private 
collections yielded the fourteen early figurative works which 
were to be seen at the Galerie Daniel Cordier. Newly opened 
last November at 8, Rue de Duras—the street alongside the 
Galerie Charpentier—this institution already has four interesting 
exhibitions to its credit and promises well for the future. 

The two shows, which were organized in co-operation 
between the galleries, gave a fair and balanced picture of Mon- 
drian’s progress and achievement when regarded as a whole. 
His early painting gives an impression of latent talent but 
nevertheless, with one or two exceptions, it is undistinguished 
and carries a distant whiff of art-nouveau. His origins are 
indisputable and many items show that intangible metaphysical 
element which plagued Van Gogh and so many other Dutch 
artists. Most of the subjects are those which have served his 
countrymen for centuries—rivers, villages and flowers. And at 
last appears the all-important tree (Fig. I). It was this simple 
object which was to serve as the vehicle for almost all of his 
early experimental essays into the theory of abstraction. For 
those critics who refer to abstract art as ‘‘charlatanism,”’ for 
the pundit of The Times who wrote of the “‘ ‘ Heresy’ of Abstract 
Painting,’’ what better education than a study of Mondrian’s 
“Trees’’? They advance in a series with an inevitability and 
assurance which alarms the consciousness into an awareness... 
“that ‘art’ is not the expression of the appearance of reality 
such as we see it, nor of the life which we live, but that it is the 
expression of true reality and true life.”” For Mondrian was a 
great artist, a great thinker and a prolific writer and these are 
his words, and in them is expressed all he tried to formulate in 
paint. In passing I would recommend those cynics who 
employ the ready-made yardstick of cash to examine the prices 
made by Mondrian’s paintings. 


TREASURES FROM BESANCON AT THE MUSEE DES 
ARTS DECORATIFS 
The oldest inhabitant is often an interesting phenomenon but 


rarely more. The museum of Besancon, on the other hand, is 
the oldest in France and possesses treasures which testify to the 


. lL. PIET MONDRIAN. Arbre. Charcoal. 
Exhibited at the Galerie Daniel Cordier. 


c. 1908. 


By JOHN PROSSOR 


Fig. II. J. A. D. INGRES. L’Architecte Desdeban. 


Musée de Besangon. 


astuteness of successive curators and the generosity of a small 
number of rich families since its foundation in the XVIIth 
century. Museums can be cold places. Paintings, tapestries, 
furniture and objets d’art live in, and by, their environment. 
Removed from a sympathetic atmosphere they suffer and 
become cold for they were made to be lived with. It is the 
quality of intimacy and domesticity which endears many 
French provincial museums, Besangon in particular. 

The beautifully arranged exhibition of this collection’s 
opulence at the Musée des Arts Decoratifs leaves one with a 
sense of loss—frustration because one does not, nor ever can, 
own these objects. The paintings range from Cranach’s 
beautiful and other-worldly ‘‘Le Repos de Diane,” one of the 
stars, to the great masters of the XIXthcentury. It is impossible 
in the available space to mention more than a few of the items 
which demand attention. Bellini’s evil and over-cleaned 
“L’Ivresse de Noé’’ was shown at the Orangerie last year. The 
Dirck Jacobsz ‘Portrait of a Young Woman,” previously 
attributed to his master Scorel, haunts in its tranquil intensity. 
The Desiderio, very much in the taste of to-day, is strange to 
the point of madness. Inscribed HEU MIHI QUIA INFERNO 
NULLA EST REDEMPTIO, 1622, its similarity in composition, subject 
and feeling to Piranesi’s ‘‘Carceri’’ is unmistakable. Oudry’s 
“Still Life” stresses his claim to a better position in the hierarchy 
of art than that to which he is generally relegated—a decorative 
court painter. Ingres’ portrait of the architect Desdeban 
(Fig. II) is one of the most beautiful things in the show, and 
Gros’ two unfinished horses (Fig. III) are calculated to raise a 
latent streak of romanticism in all of us. The list could be 
endless—Vouet, La Tour, Fragonard drawings, the three 
Bruegel drawings, lucid and affectionate, the breathless baroque 
eroticism of Spranger’s Ste. Madeleine, and sculpture on a 
level with everything else. A few items disappoint, the crudity 
and vulgarity of the Goyas, for instance, but on the whole a 
magnificent exhibition with, let us be grateful, a liberal, rather 
humble, sprinkling of question marks through the excellent 





PARIS NOTES 


Fig. III. A. J. GROS—Study for the Battle of Aboukir. 


Musée de Besangon. 


catalogue. This show should be seen, if for no other reason, as 
an example of French taste perfected in the arrangement, 
selection and display of a temporary exhibition. 


“LES PEINTRES TEMOINS DE LEURS TEMPS” AT 
THE MUSEE GALLIERA 


Painters cannot help being witnesses of their time—unless 
they happzn to be Annigonis. One may well ask, therefore, 
why an exhibition should be blessed with such a title. The 
answer is unknown to me. For this sixth assemblage under the 
general title given above the theme is ‘‘Le Sport’’ following last 
year’s “‘Rehabilitation du Portrait.’”’ This time the general 
effect is, if anything, worse. There is not even a sense of unity 
for very often the element of “‘sport”’ is almost indistinguishable. 
For some reason a small number of good—some very good— 
artists have been persuaded to submit and for this the critic 
is extremely grateful. André Lhote shows a typically cubist- 
influenced composition, full of balanced, muted colour and 
restrained movement. Villon shows a characteristic painting 
“Orly” which, while it may not be judged by many to be up 
to his usual standard, is sound and has vitality. Gino Severini 
is an artist who deserves to be better known in England. Born 
in 1883, he has participated in many avant-garde movements 
including Cubism and Futurism and still, to-day, shows the 
independence and desire to progress which is an essential quality 
in any good artist. His Courses de Chevaux (Fig. IV) is out- 
standing in this mediocre company, but would hold its own 
anywhere. It is sub-titled ‘“‘Hommage a Seurat’’ and executed 
in the pointilliste technique which he handles so well. Other 
than these there is little to commend. 


JACQUES VILLON AT THE GALERIE LOUIS CARRE . 


Following up their 1956 show of drawings by Jacques Villon, 
the Galerie Louis Carré this year exhibited a comprehensive 
selection of his engravings. Villon is a master of graphic work 
and the burin in his hand loses nothing of the force of his pencil. 
This may be due, in some measure, to the calculated, logical 
nature of his output. Whatever the reason, these prints are 
masterly, which is no more than we are entitled to expect from 
an artist of his standing. His early work, academic and influ- 
enced mainly by Dégas and Toulouse-Lautrec, is far from 
impressive and it was only when he commenced working in the 
cubist style that he started his real achievement. Since that 
time he has followed his own rath so that his work now possesses 
more individuality than almost any other contemporary artist. 
It would be high praise to say that his engravings sometimes 
rival the power and force of Goya—but nevertheless, they do. 


ANDRE DERAIN AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT 


It is principally as a colourist that we are inclined to 
think of Derain so that an exhibition devoted solely to his 
drawings comes as something of a surprise. ‘‘D’aprés Nature,” 
all are hitherto unpublished and may now be seen at the 
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Galerie Maeght before their final dispersal. The studies, 
landscapes and nudes, are all undated and with few exceptions 
are very difficult to place chronologically. As, in many cases, 
they were not intended for publication they show a previously 
hidden side of the artist’s character and work. However, they 
leave the impression that Derain’s reputation must rest on his 
ability as a painter rather than upon his skill as a draughtsman. 


BALENCIAGA 


Window displays are not usually considered the proper 
affair of this column. However, when passing the Balengiaga 
establishment in the Avenue George V, I saw a display as bril- 
liantly conceived and executed as anything done in the XVIIIth 
century. On the theme of the seasons these rustic figures are 
the positive embodiment of what they represent and I would 
recommend anyone with a few minutes to spare to go and see 
them. 


PROGRAMME 


_ In the hope that it may be of some use to those intending to 
visit Paris during the course of the next few months I am giving 
a short list of some of the more interesting or important exhibi- 
tions. 


MUSEE NATIONAL D’ART MODERNE. Depuis Bonnard, until 
May 19th; Salon de la Jeune Graveur, until April 14th ; 
Retrospective Robert Delaunay, May 8th to end of June approx. ; 
Retrospective Jacques Lipchitz, July-August approx. 


MUSEE DES ARTS DECORATIFS. 1st Biennale de la Jeune Pein- 
ture, end April through May approx.; L’Art du Moyen Age en 
Tchecoslovaquie, June 15th to September. 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER.—Cent Chefs d’Oeuvre de L’Art 


Francais. May until end of June. 


GALERIE MartGcut.—Bazaine, mid April until mid May ; 
Giacometti, June ; Chagall, July or October. 


GALERIE DE FRANCE.—Prassinos, 29th March through April ; 
Zao Wou Ki, May ; Campigli, June-July. 


GALERIE PrERRE.—Kallos, commences April 14th; Bernard 
Dufour, commence April 25th; Macris, commences May 7th; 
Lapoujade, commences May 25th; La Bourdonnaye, date not 
yet fixed. 


GALERIE MICHELLE WARREN.—Genevieve Asse, March 26th 
to April 13th; Bram Van Velde, May oth to end of month ; 
Germain and Debre, June. 


MAISON DE LA PENSEE FRANCAISE.—Portinari, March 26th to 
April 28th ; Gromaire, June to September. 


GALERIE CREUZEVAULT.—Mr. Henri Creuzevault’s new gallery 
at 9 Avenue Matignon will open in May with an important 
exhibition De Bonnard 4 nos jours. 


Fig. IV. GINO SEVERINI. Courses de Chevaux-Saut d’Obstacle. 
Exhibited at the Musée Galliera. 








NEWS and VIEWS FROM NEW YORK 


Fig. I. Carved stone figure from Costa Rica. 


The Executioner. 
The Museum of Primitive Art. 


HE prodigious amount of building, remodelling, and 
moving that has been going on in New York was 
bound to affect museums. Two brand-new institutions 
have opened their doors within the last few months, and 
several others invite special attention with new buildings, 
new addresses, or new installations. The youngest of this 
group is the Museum of Primitive Art, which, though it 
seemed to appear almost overnight on West 54th Street, 
actually represents long preparation and twenty-seven years 
of collecting on the part of its founder and president, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. Devoted to the indigenous art of the 
Americas, Africa, Oceania, and prehistoric Europe and Asia, 
the new museum starts out with some 500 objects assembled 
by Mr. Rockefeller, as well as a number of gifts from other 
collectors, and its purpose has been very clearly formulated. 
The principal consideration, in exhibiting the sculpture, 
painting, carving, gold and other metalwork, textiles, and 
pottery that comprise the collections, will be to afford 
esthetic enjoyment to the public. A reference library and 
photographic archives, still in the planning stage, will serve 
the further needs of ethnologists and other specialists. The 
opening exhibition puts on view sixty objects ranging in date 
from an Early Magdalenian bone carving to a XI Xth-century 
Melanesian sculptured white coral ‘‘Head of a Man in a 
Derby Hat’; some of the most arresting are the stone 
figure, named ‘“The Executioner,” from Costa Rica, A.D. 
1000-1500 (Fig. I) ; a ceremonial metate (grinding stone) or 
seat from western Panama ; and a large Benin double-gong 
of carved ivory. 
The new Museum of Contemporary Crafts, established 
by the American Craftsmen’s Council under the presidency 
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By RUTH DAVIDSON 


of Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, has been attracting an enthusiastic 
public ever since the opening of its modern galleries late 
last year. The current exhibition, ‘‘Furniture by Crafts- 
men,’’ should assure a measure of long-overdue appreciation 
to the creators of fine hand-made furniture, who, though 
fewer and far less frequently heard from than the potters, 
weavers, and metalworkers, still uphold one of the worthiest 
traditions of American decorative art. In the seventy-odd 
pieces of furniture on view, concern for the material is more 
evident than any desire to create new forms ; there are very 
few odd or eccentric shapes, though nothing in the show 
could be called conventional. Mosaic, ceramic tile, brass 
inlay, and coloured stains are used for decoration, but plain 
wood surfaces are given the greatest prominence in most of 
the designs. Walnut is employed approximately five times 
as often as any other wood, with cherry, black walnut, and 
mahogany as the other most frequent choices; brass and 
aluminium legs appear on a number of pieces, and nylon 
cord and plastic are used unselfconsciously where their 
special qualities recommend them. Hans Krieks’ handsome 
“‘Cordova” coffee-table in rosewood and brass, Walker 
Weed’s dropleaf walnut dining-table, and Tage Frid’s 
walnut chest of drawers are outstanding as basically simple 
pieces in which the wood figure is used with great decorative 
effect ; Bill Wyman’s small table of walnut with bands of 
ceramic tiles makes the most of a combination of materials. 
Future exhibitions at the museum will be devoted to textiles, 
jewellery, and the work in various media of the American 
craftsman and designer Louis Comfort Tiffany. 

It is more than two years since the Whitney Museum of 
American Art moved uptown from its first home in Green- 
wich Village, but for many who long associated the museum 
with its earlier picturesque surroundings, the handsome 
building it now occupies on West 54th Street, flanking the 
gardens at the rear of the Museum of Modern Art, is still 
new. The present exhibition initiates a series devoted to 
young artists, and presents a group whose names are for the 
most part unfamiliar to the New York public. The thirty 
painters, draughtsmen, and sculptors represented in the 
show, ‘‘Young America, 1957,” come from all parts of the 
nation, the eastern contingent being by far the largest, and 
all are under thirty-five. (The museum disclaims setting an 





Fig. Il. 


ELIAS FRIEDENSOHN. Palimpsest. 
Lent by the Edwin Hewitt Gallery to the exhibition ‘‘ Young America, 
1957." 
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age limit.) In the whole group there are only five or six 
whose work could possibly be called representational, but 
the prevailing trend is discernibly away from the non- 
objective, leading one critic to hope that ‘‘the tidal wave of 
improvisational abstraction, of pictures thoughtlessly and 
formlessly dripped, tossed, dragged into being is receding at 
last." Among those singled out for special comment are 
Elias Friedensohn (Fig. II), who writes that he hopes to 
“establish a kind of mythology . . . a vision of ancestors based 
on a kind of psychological and emotional history”; the 
German-born Jan Muller, a student of Hans Hoffman, who 
works in what he calls a ‘‘mosaic”’ style ; and Albert Wein- 
berg, whose larger-than-life plaster group, ‘‘Procession,”’ 
is one of the highlights of the show. 

A new building, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and 
incorporating such features as an ascending spiral exhibi- 
tion ramp that has aroused no little controversy, is being 
erected for the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum on upper 
Fifth Avenue. Meanwhile, the museum has moved into 
temporary quarters on East 72nd Street, occupying a marble- 
lined mansion of the 18g90’s that has been ingeniously 
remodelled to accommodate its many activities. The first 
exhibition in the new galleries is entitled ‘“Three Brothers,” 
and brings together, in a provocative sort of triple-retrospec- 
tive, work by Marcel Duchamp, Raymond Duchamp-Villon, 
and Jacques Villon. The first-named is, of course, the 
painter of the famous ‘‘Nude Descending a Staircase’’ that 
caused such an uproar when it was exhibited here at the 
historic Armory Show in 1913; it is on loan from the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art along with the ‘Portrait of 
Chess Players”’ (1911), the “Chocolate Grinder, No. 2”’ 1914, 
(Fig. III), and one of the objects Duchamp himself desig- 
nated as ‘‘ready-mades,’’ a small birdcage filled with several 
dozen white marble cubes, a cuttle bone, anda thermometer. 





Fig. III. 


MARCEL DUCHAMP. The Chocolate Grinder, No. 2. 
Oil, thread, and pencil, on canvas. 

Lent by the Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection. Philadelphia, 

to the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 
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Fig. 1V. WINSLOW HOMER. The Turtle Pound. Water-colour. 
The Brooklyn Museum. 


Among other works by the sculptor, Duchamp- Villon, is the 
impressive bronze ‘‘Horse” (1914). In the large section of 
paintings by Jacques Villon, the compelling ‘‘Portrait of the 
Artist’s Father’ (1924) represents a first essay in cubism, 
while the “‘Large Mowing Machine with Horses’ (1950) 
exemplifies the high-keyed colour schemes of the artist’s 
later canvases. ‘‘Three Brothers’’ will be followed by an 
exhibition of works offered in competition for the annual 
Guggenheim international prize, most recently awarded to 
Ben Nicholson. A group of the museum’s most important 
paintings is to be seen this spring at the Tate Gallery in 
London; smaller exhibitions and individual works are 
constantly being sent out to museums and educational 
institutions in this country, going not only to centres where 
contemporary art is readily accepted but like missionaries 
to the very strongholds of the resistance. 

The Brooklyn Museum is not old by any standards, but 
extensive remodelling and a number of remarkably successful 
installations are making it excitingly new again. The steps 
at the front entrance were removed some years ago to permit 
the visitor to enter on the ground level. Now the art itself 
is at the door to meet him. The old salle des pas perdus has 
been transformed, largely by the use of movable partitions 
and pleasing wall colours, and houses at the moment a lively 
show of contemporary American drawing. Still more 
exhibition space has been gained by the construction of a 
mezzanine gallery immediately beneath the great dome of 
the building. This will be used to display selections from 
the museum’s large and important collection of American 
and European watercolours, making Brooklyn one of the 
few places in this country where such material is continu- 
ously on view. The current sampling includes eighteen of 
Winslow Homer’s luminous transcriptions, of southern 
seas (Fig. IV) and New England woodlands, and a brilliant 
group of Sargents, as well as recently purchased papers 
by Takeo Yamaguchi, Pierre Soulage, and Bernard Quentin. 
Through wide openings between the piers that support the 
dome a visitor can look down from the watercolour gallery 
into the new sculpture court, where another recent acquisi- 
tion, the second casting from the original plaster of Gaston 
Lachaise’s ‘‘Standing Woman,’’ dominates the central area. 
The lighting, dramatic but not stagey, and the imaginative 
arrangement of the surrounding galleries do full justice to 
the works on view, from the new ‘‘Contorsionista II,’’ by the 
young Italian sculptor, Luciano Minguzzi, to Hiram Powers’ 
chaste and boneless ‘‘Greek Slave,”’ one of the marvels of 
the Great Exhibition at the Crystal Palace in 1851. 
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BELLINI AND TITIAN AT FERRARA* 


By TERENCE MULLAL} 


*Bellini and Titian at Ferrara. By JOHN WALKER. Phaidon Press. 42s. 


thing, a book which is of importance both for its contents 

and because it marks a methodological step forward. Wolff- 
lin’s Die klassische Kunst, first published in 1899, was such a 
book, and Denis Mahon’s Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, 
published in 1947, was another, while the work of Berenson and 
Max J. Friedlander is of comparable status. But, even at the 
more modest level of the present volume, there have inevitably 
been few such works. 

The “‘studio’’ of Duke Alfonso I d’Este, one of the so-called 
camerini d’alabastro in the Castello at Ferrara, must have been 
one of the most beautiful of renaissance rooms. It was of 
comparatively small size, yet in addition to its architectural 
features and the glistening marble reliefs by Antonio Lombardo, 
it contained the greatest of 
Giovanni Bellini’s last pic- 
tures, subsequently  over- 
painted by Titian, and three of 
Titian’s most moving early 
works, 

Soon after Este rule in 
Ferrara came to an end in 
1598 the pictures were re- 
moved from their intended 
setting, and later were dis- 
persed. To-day they are 
divided between London, 
Madrid and Washington— 
“The Feast of the Gods” be- 
ing in the National Gallery in 
Washington, “Bacchus and 
Ariadne” in the National 
Gallery, London, and “The 
Venus Worship” and ‘The 
Andrians” in the Prado. 

Walker’s book is in part 
concerned with the history 
and influence of these pictures 
after leaving Ferrara, but in 
the main it is devoted to a 
detailed study of ‘“‘The Feast 
of the Gods,”’ a painting which 
in itself presents a problem 
among the most fascinating in 
the whole history of art. 

Although ‘“‘The Feast of 
the Gods” is signed by Gio- 
vanni Bellini, it is clear that at some point Titian played his 
part in the production of the picture that we know to-day. The 
attempt to define exactly the extent of his intervention has 
provided a classic battleground for style criticism. But now 
Walker’s book adduces additional evidence which is of the 
utmost relevance. This takes the form, firstly, of a more careful 
examination of the documentary evidence than has hitherto been 
undertaken, and secondly, of photographs taken with a raking 
light which reveal most interesting data, and more important, a 
series of X-ray photographs. These indicate, with a degree of 
precision that has previously been impossible, the extent to 
which the young Titian modified Bellini’s picture and suggest 
that its genesis was more complicated than had been realized. 

“The Feast of the Gods’’ was signed by Giovanni Bellini 
and dated 1514, that is two years before his death. Yet there is 
documentary evidence suggesting that negotiations for it began 
much earlier. When in 1496 the Marquis of Mantua was in 
Venice and visited Bellini he passed on a request from Isabella 
d’Este, his wife, for a picture. She evidently desired an 
“historia,” a type of subject clearly unsympathetic to Bellini, 
and he was by no means forthcoming; it should also be 
remembered that he was far from being in need of work. Here 
the written evidence is clear, for there are extant nineteen 
documents dating from between March sth, 1501, and July oth, 
1504, which testify to Isabella’s continued efforts to induce him 
to paint a picture for her. Then, in 1505, she enlisted the help 
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The Feast of the Gods. 
In the National Gallery, Washington, U.S.A. 
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of Pietro Bembo, who seems to have been more successful. 
Unfortunately, no relevant correspondence remains to us after 
May, 1506. It is at this point that we must resort to surmise. 
The suggestion is that for some unexplained reason the com- 
mission was transferred from Isabella to her brother, Alfonso I, 
Duke of Ferrara. This would have been some time between 
1506 and 1509, the later date marking the outbreak of the wa: 
between Venice and the League of Cambrai, which severed 
contact between Venice on the one hand and Mantua and 
Ferrara on the other. When peace was restored and Alfonso 
d’Este’s fortunes revived, he would have again put pressure on 
Bellini, who finally delivered if not an “‘historia,’’ a mythological 
scene based on a classical text. This picture was certainly 
completed by 1514, for in addition to the date on it we know 
that in that year the artist 
received payment. The as- 
sumption, nevertheless, is that 
work on it had begun some 
years earlier, probably before 
the war with the League of 
Cambrai, and that it had lain 
in the studio unfinished. 

One of the most startling 
aspects of the evidence so 
skilfully remarshalled in this 
book and supplemented by 
new data is the fact that the 
picture underwent three 
clearly defined stages in its 
evolution. First, we have 
Bellini’s original conception 
and its execution. Then, 
secondly, it was left unfin- 
ished, subsequently to be 
completed by Bellini and an- 

_ other hand. And, thirdly, it 
was at a later date altered. 
That its final metamorphosis 
was due to Titian is not in 
dispute. But who was re- 
sponsible for assisting Bellini 
to complete the picture? 
There is no room here to pre- 
sent the arguments on this 
point. But it could have been 
only the young Titian, who 
then, years later, made further 

and in this case radical, modifications to it. 

The two most fascinating questions posed by ‘“‘The Feast 
of the Gods”’ are, why in being brought to complet:on by Bellini 
and the young Titian was it altered, and, why did Titian at a 
later date repaint large parts of it. 

Here we are in the realm of pure speculation. But the 
answer to the first question is, I believe, that in the time between 
Bellini’s initial conception of the picture and the date when it 
had finally to be delivered his vision had further expanded ; 
he was discontented with the rigid screen of trees that had 
originally extended across the picture, and in substituting a 
glimpse into the distance he was moving in the direction of his 
own pupil Giorgione, of Titian, and of the new vision of the 
XVIth century. It is thus a moving testimony of the depth and 
flexibility of the old man’s imagination. 

The reason why Titian at a later date substantially repainted 
the background, adding the towering hill that we see to-day and 
altering some of the figutes, is fairly clear. He was simply 
attempting to “‘modernize”’ Bellini’s picture, to adapt it com- 
pletely to the new vision to which he himself had given expres- 
sion in the other three pictures for the room in Ferrara. 

I would stress that the real importance of this book lies not in 
what it does, but in how it is done. For the author, by combining 
the scrupulous marshalling and analysis of the available data on 
a particular picture with keen imaginative insight, illustrates the 
possibilities of a little developed approach to art history. 


Giovanni Bellini. 
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ROCK PAINTING OF THE DRAK- 
ENSBERG. By A. R. WILLCcox. 
Max Parrish, London. 80s. 


The late Professor C. van Riet Lowe 
has contributed a Foreword to Mr. A. R. 
Willcox’s study of the history and 
archeology of the Bushman art of the 
Natal Drakensberg. This important work 
has been brought to fruition by the co- 
operation of the Director, Mr. Revil 
Mason (who has described the stone 
implements used by these primitive 
peoples), and the staff of the Archzo- 
logical Survey of the Union of South 
Africa. 

The great escarpment, known for most 
of its length of seven hundred and fifty 
miles as the Drakensberg, or “‘Dragon 
Mountains,” extends down the eastern 
side of Southern Africa, Its Bantu name, 
“‘Kathlamba,” means “the barrier of 
appointed spears,” which suggests ritual 
hunting and related magico-religious 
ceremonies. 

There are to-day Bushmen living in 
the Kalahari desert and in various other 
parts of South-West Africa; and there 
is still much to be learned from the 
systematic study of their languages, folk- 
lore and tribal customs. Mr. Willcox’s 
fascinating book will be an added stimulus 
to further research in these areas. It is 
embellished by some excellent photo- 
graphs in colour, and includes maps and 
diagrams showing positions of principal 
rock shelters. 

Mr. Willcox, following Burkitt and 
Breuil, stresses the importance of the 
Sahara Desert as a “centre of diffusion” of 
tribal art. 

Very far south of the Sahara, and in 
different districts of Southern Rhodesia, 
South-West Africa and South-East Africa 
are vast regions containing the very 
beautiful rock paintings that are attributed 
to the “‘littlke Bushman” hunters. The 
last of these peoples were still active at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and they painted over earlier work, thus 
producing complicated palimpsests of 
different styles, the oldest of which may 
date back to the period of ancient palzo- 
lithic art in Europe. The Abbé Breuil 
has recently edited a collection of remark- 
able tracings from Tassil by Colonel 
Brenan, which are examples of the rock- 
paintings of the Southern Sahara. 

A most interesting point is resurrected 
by Mr. Willcox where he refers to Roger 
Fry’s theory that Bushman painting is not 
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“primitive” at all, although produced by 
a primitive people. Fry, it will be remem- 
bered, stated the obvious truth that a work 
of art to be properly so styled must be 
something more than the sum total of its 
separate parts. This, of course, is a view 
with which no one will quarrel; but if 
this be granted how can it be claimed that 
these rock-paintings, which are unrelated 
to each other or to any “‘frame of refer- 
ence,’’ can be regarded as works of art in 
the modern sense? Any esthetic satisfac- 
tion that we may derive from contemplat- 
ing them is an accidental and incidental 
by-product and is unconnected with their 
original purpose and raison d’ étre. 

While this “primitive art’’ may deny 
us the pure esthetic satisfaction that we 
expect from contemporary painting, it 
can do something far more important for 
us. It can re-open our eyes to see directly 
and unaided by conceptual thought. We 
may thus escape from the thraldom of 
those concepts which do so much to blur 
our modern seeing by cleansing the win- 
dows of our vision and enabling us to 
look at things directly instead of through 
the half-opaque medium of concepts 
which, as Aldous Huxley has said, “‘dis- 
torts every given fact into the all-too- 
familiar likeness of some generic label or 
explanatory abstraction.” 


VicTOR RIENAECKER. 


FROM BROAD GLASS TO CUT 
CRYSTAL—A History of the Stour- 
bridge Glass Industry. By D. R. 
Guttery. Leonard Hill. 35s. net. 


At last, an authoritative, well-illustrated 
and documented history of the Stour- 
bridge glass industry. Mr. Guttery, a 
retired schoolmaster, has lived within sight 
of the glass-house cones (alas, fast dis- 
appearing landmarks), ali his life. His 
story is based, therefore, on a long familiar- 
ity with the relevant local records and with 
the authenticity of long unhurried con- 
versations with the glass-makers. 

His study will be of most use to those 
interested in the origins of the glass trade 
in the Stourbridge district. The book 
is well produced with a colour frontispiece 
and 69 half-tone illustrations. It has an 
adequate index and a short bibliography. 
May we now lay the ghost that the Stour- 
bridge industry was founded in 1557? 
This careful study gives all the reasons for 
accepting 1612 or so, and no doubt should 
now exist, even with a casual writer. 

GEOFFREY W. BEARD. 


PARIS. By ANDRE GEORGE. Translated 
and Adapted by J. H. Denis, B.A., and 
J. M. Denis, L.es L. Nicholas Kaye. 
355. 


M. André George’s Paris is a visitor’s 
book, not a tourist’s. Only after some 
weeks’ stay would its full value be 
apparent. 

The city is blocked out into districts, 
shown on a striking map. Each is broadly 
dealt with, its architectural, cultural and 
expanding present being squarely set 
against its historical past, its chief bio- 
graphical figures sketched in, even its 
psychological aspect touched on. Two 
hundred and two spectacular photo- 
gravures, from 39 sources, confirm the 
letterpress. 

“Paris,”’ says M. George, with truth, 
‘tis deeply religious.” Magnificently por- 
trayed, among a score of others, are Notre 
Dame, the Sainte-Chapelle, “‘matter made 
ethereal,” St. Germain-des-Prés, ‘‘an- 
cestor of Parisian churches,” St. Sulpice, 
“not so ugly as the Romantics claimed.” 
Of the dozen museums visited, M. George 
finds the Louvre “‘so rich a storehouse 
that brevity must be sacrificed” ; rightly, 
30 plates are devoted to its treasures. But 
the adorable Carnavalet is not neglected, or 
the new Chaillot (Trocadero) group— 
“‘even larger than its equivalent in Ken- 
sington’’. Thronged streets, tranquil 
squares, quais with their bookstalls or their 
patient fishermen, artists, students—Paris 
has them all. Particularly striking are a 
group of students grave in argument 
beneath the Luxembourg trees and rows 
of vine-harvesters busy within a stone’s 
throw of Sacré Ceur. With refreshing 
candour the City of Light is also shown 
under the weather; here are bare 
branches, snow on the Pont d’Iéna, fog on 
the Seine. 

The translation is so painstaking that 
titles as familiar as Chateaubriand’s 
Mémoires d’Outre Tombe or Estaunié’s 
L’ Ascension de M. Baslévre are put into 
English. The Palais de Justice becomes 
the Palace of Justice. Yet some caprice is 
noticeable. Why, in a reasonably good 
index, ltaly (Gate), but Maillot (Porte) ? 
And ‘‘Mary of Medici” is incorrect. 

But Paris remains a capital introduc- 
tion, a valuable compagnon de voyage and 
a comely souvenir. A city which “owes 
its existence to the river,”” as M. George 
points out, “has charted a safe course 
through the reeds.” 


MarGaArRET LOVELL RENWICK 





A GENERAL 


With the growth of the modern 
movement in architecture it has 
become clear that the old approach 
to architectural history is misleading. 
OF This book presents a new inter- 
pretation of the subject. It should 
be read by everyone interested in 
Ilustrated. 40s. net. 
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JOHN SPEED. “Buckingham both Shyre and Shire-towne describ.” 


THE NUDE. By KENNETH CLARK. John 
Murray. 63s. 


In the introduction to his book The 
Nude, Sir Kenneth Clark states that the 
“subject is extremely difficult to handle.” 
The polished ease with which he then 
proceeds to handle it is some indication 
of the scholarship and artistic perccption 
underlying his approach to the subject. 
Furthermore, such is the persuasive elo- 
quence of his language that even the most 
prudish of readers will be swept along on 
a crest of zsthetic enjoyment while the 
most niggling of critics will find it hard 
to quarrel with the general arrangement 
of the text. 

In a series of studies, each starting 
from the classical inventions of ancient 
Greece, the nude is analysed through 
successive periods in Europe, down 
to the present day, first in the indi- 
vidual figure as “Apollo” and ‘Venus’ 
and then as a vehicle for various forms of 
expression: energy, pathos, ecstasy. This 
is followed by a chapter called the “‘Alter- 
native Convention” in which the author 
gives a rather sketchy treatment of the 
nude outside the “‘classical convention” 
which he traces through mediaeval art 


culminating in the Gothic ideal. The 
book closes with some brilliant analyses 
of the “Nude as an End in Itself,” in 
which we are led from an initial L’Art 
pour L’Art outlook to what might almost 
be described as a ““G6tterdammerung”’ of 
the nude. 

From the art historical point of view 
the most valuable pait of the book cer- 
tainly lies in the analysis of the nude during 
the “two periods when it dominated 
sculpture and painting.” Renaissance art 
is measured against its antique ancestors 
with so much intuitive insight that we are 
compelled to accept its added richness and 
greater spirituality as a positive progress. 
The influence of christianity has extended 
even to the most pagan of nudes. Even 
in the most controversial parts of the book, 
and reflecting on it in cold blood away from 
the persuasive hypnotism of its style the 
book is controversial ; what a wealth of 
stimulating observation can be packed into 
the briefest phrase. To describe Rem- 
brandt’s Bathsheba as a “‘naked body per- 
meated with thought’’ is to condense an 
essential quality into one significant line. 
And the book is full of significant lines. 


MARGUERITE Kay 


SPEED’S MAPS OF THE ENGLISH 
COUNTIES WALES SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND. Forty-eight maps 
with title from the 1614 Edition. In8 
Parts, each containing 6 maps. Com- 
plete set £12. Separate parts 36s. each. 
Traylen, Guildford, Surrey. 


The accompanying illustration of the 
County of Buckinghamshire gives little 
idea, owing to the limitations in size, of the 
excellence of this set of reproductions. 

Size is in exact facsimile and each part 
includes, also in facsimile, the one fina! 
introduction by John Speed. 


CHILD PORTRAITURE: FROM 
BELLINI TO CEZANNE. By F. M. 
Goprrey. Studio. 42s. 


In an all-too-brief introduction the 
author emphasises that the claim of this 
volume lies in the ninety-six good-scale 
plates. On each of these seriatim he has 
contributed a scholarly note which serves 
to analyse the particular picture and to 
place it in its rightful position in the 
evolution of child portraiture in European 
painting. All who know Dr. Godfrey's 
writing about Old Master art will welcome 
this easy guidance, with its delightful 
mixture of technical knowledge and senti- 
ment. A subject of this kind demands 
precisely this human treatment; but, in 
view of the danger of sentimentality, it is 
well that he arrests us to note the design, 
the different treatments, the different 
approach even as the centuries pass. The 
book thus yields not only a guide to its 
specialized subject but something of an 
introduction to European painting. 

As an anthology the volume is also 
praiseworthy. Now and again Dr. 
Godfrey has not played fair, and has gone 
to purely a subject picture of an artist he 
evidently wished to include. Gauguin’s 
“Breton Bathers,”’ for example, is in no 
sense child portraiture. Chardin’s ‘The 
Morning Toilet” and Metsu’s “The Sick 
Child” are also really outside his 
terms of reference. On the whole, his 
choice and his balance are alike admirable. 

A conclusion forced upon us by the 
inclusion of the three Post-Impressionists 
and the work which led up to them is that 
child portraiture is no longer a force that 
matters. Both the Van Gogh and the 
Cézanne may be fine colour, but they are 
dreary as portraits. It might have been 
better to stop with Renoir. 

HorAcE SHIPP. 
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rare Books onevery subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 
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Gramophone Records, Music, Magazine Subscriptions. 
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119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


The following are among the more interesting sales to be held during 
April : 

CHRISTIE’S. The most important sale of the month is that on 
April 11th, of English and Continental furniture, works of art, rugs 
and carpets. This will include a set of six Hepplewhite mahogany 
elbow chairs in the Louis XVI taste, a pair of fine Sheraton mahogany 
commodes, a Hepplewhite mahogany upright secretaire from Blen- 
heim Palace, two interesting sets of Regency ebonized and painted 
chairs stamped J.G., probably for the turner and chairmaker John 
Gee, and an American satinwood Pembroke table probably by Dun- 
can Phyfe. Other furniture sales will be held on April 4th, 17th 
and 25th. On April 8th is a sale of Oriental ceramics and works of 
art, including XVIIIth-century export pieces, decorated with 
European views. Of the silver sales the best is that on May ist 
which will include a James I plain goblet on a high baluster stem, 
1619, a Queen Anne cylindrical coffee pot, 1708, a rare set of eight 
German octagonal candlesticks, c. 1725, bearing Osnabriick hallmarks, 
and a small Charles II toilet service with chinoiserie decoration, 
c. 1685. Pictures sales will be held on April 5th, rath, 18th and 26th. 


SOTHEBY’S. April goth. Important Worcester Porcelain, 
including fine examples of the principal enamelled wares of the Dr. 
Wall period decorated both at the factory and in the atelier of James 
Giles. April roth. Old Master Paintings and Drawings, including a 
portrait by Pompeo Battoni of James Ist Earl of Charlemont, a large 
figure composition by Guido Reni, and a group of XVIIIth-century 
French drawings. April 11th: English and Continental silver, 
including an Estonian parcel-gilt tankard by Valentin Adrian, Reval, 
c. 1735, a German parcel-gilt cup and cover, maker’s mark “I,” 
Augsburg, c. 1660, a Queen Anne coffee pot, by Andrew Raven, 
1702, and a soup tureen and cover, by Thomas Chawner, 1786. 
April 12th: English and Continental furniture, carpets, works of 
art, and paperweights. April 16th: Arms and armour. April 17th: 
XVIIIth century and modern paintings and drawings, including 
examples by Boudin, Corot, Augustus John, Matthew Smith, and 
Henry Moore. April 26th: English and Continental furniture, 
carpets, clocks and glass, including an important early George III 
display cabinet in mahogany and tulipwood in the French taste, and a 
George II arm-chair. April 29th: Old and modern engravings. 
April 30th : English and Continental porcelain. 


Prices Pictures 
CHRISTIE’S. G.Courset, Au Bord de la Mer, Trouville, 163 » 
25 in., 1,100 gns. JoSEF IsRAELS, La Féte de Jeanne, 37} x 52 in., 
500 gns. CAMILLE Pissarro, Le Louvre, Effet du Matin, dated 1902, 
2I x 25 in., 3,500 gns. MAURICE UrTRILLo, La Bievre aux Gobelins, 
Paris, dated 1922, 17 x 234 in., 1,050 gns. MMAURICE DE VLAMINCK, 
A Town on a River, 25 x 31} in., 2,300 gns. J. M. WHISTLER, 
Harmony in Rose and Grey: Lady Meux No. 2, 76 x 36 ins., 
700 gns. EUGENE BoupIN, A Harbour with Stranded Fishing Boats, 
panel 84 x 10} ins., 1,000 gns. Maxime MauFra, The Coast near 
Pont-Aven, dated 1890, 19 x 36} ins., 320 gns. H. FANTIN LaTour, 
Flowers in a Glass Vase, dated 1869, 134 x 11 in., 1,000 gns. C. F. 
Dausicny, A River Scene with women washing clothes, 13 x 22ins., 
1,300 gns. A. Lesourc, La Seine 4 Croisset, 174 x 294 in., 600 gns. 

Gustave Lotszau, Les Meules, dated 1903, 23 x 314 in., 300 gns. 
JoHN Martin, The Valley of Desolation, 114 = 174 in., 200 gns. 

SOTHEBY’S. J. M. W. Turner, The Departure of Napoleon 
from Fontainebleau, watercolour 3} = 3}in., engraved as a vignette in 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 1835, £320. J. S. Corman, The Church of 


BY BRICOLEUR 


St. Etienne, Caen, watercolour, 20} 14} in., £160. THomas 
ROWLANDSON, Jockeys Preparing to Mount, watercolour 13 x rg}in., 
£130. Davip Cox, Sen., An Estuary Scene, watercolour, 84 x 13}in., 
signed, £100. A. V. COPLEY FIELDING, Firle Beacon, Sussex, water- 
colour, 16% 23} in., signed and dated, 1847, £120. FRANCIS 
WuEaTLEY, Donneybrook Fair, watercolour, 15} x 21} in., signed 
and dated 1782, £360. CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF, The River Magog, 
signed, 12 x 18 in., £950. MAITRE DE Mou ns, Head of a hay 
Girl in Profile, pen and ink on prepared paper, 7h » 5% in., £4,800 
GUERCINO, Training a Horse, pen and ink and ee. wash, 71 
10f in., £150. G. B. TiePoto, The Holy Family with St. John, 
pen and ink and wash, 9% = 6} in., £880. DomENIco TIEPOLO, The 
Family Life of Pulcinella, black chalk, pen and ink and wash, 11} » 
15} in., £920. P. J. de LOUTHERBOURG, Skaters on the ieepuntion, 
signed and dated 1770, 34 x 48 in., £1,300. ANTONIO VIVARINI, A 
Polyptych with Four Saints, overall 32} ~ 43% in., £2,200. FRAN- 
cEsco GuaRpDI, A Venetian Capriccio, 12 x 104 in., £3,000. HEN- 
DRICK AVERCAMP, A Frozen River Scone, signed with monogram, 
15} < 25} in., on metal, £17,000. JAN VAN GOYEN, A View of 
khenen, signed and dated 1642, 35 < 52in., £1,700. JAN STEEN, 
Musicians in a Tavern, signed, 20 x 16 in., £3,600. FRANCESCO 
ZUCCARELLI, A View of Vicenza, 59 = 93 in., £1,350. J. B. Huet, A 
Shepherdess Reclining on a grassy bank, 25 x 61in., £1,700. HUBERT 
RoBERT, Landscape with a Doorway to a Ruined Temple, water-colour 
16§ x 12} in., £980. PIERRE DANLOUX, Portrait of a Girl, 15} = 124 
in., £2,100. J. B. Greuze, Portrait of a Boy, 154 x 12} in., £3,100. 
HuBERT ROBERT, The Ruins of a Temple with two ladies riding camels, 
28 x 36 in., £1,580. JEAN BELLEGAMBE, Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes, signed, panel 25 < 184 in., £2,400. J. E. Liorarp, A 
Trompe |’CEil, signed and dated 1771, on silk 9} x 12} in., £1,550. 
J. E. LIoTARD, Portrait of Grace, Countess of Clanbrassil, inscribed 
and dated 1774, pastel 33} x 23} in., £850. 


Silver 


CHRISTIE’S. A Belgian polygonal pear-shaped teapot, Liége, 
1724, £410. A George II silver-gilt pear-shaped hot water jug by 
Paul de Lamerie, 1738, £200. A pair of George II sauceboats formed 
as nautilus shells by Paul de Lamerie, 1738, £820. A Charles II 
two-handled porringer and cover chased with acanthus and palm 
leaves, 54 in. high, 1680, £240. A Charles I circular tazza-dish, the 
sides of the bowl chased with an expanded many-petalled flower, 
6} in. diameter, 1638, £380. A Tea and Coffee Service, comprising 
teapot, coffee-pot, tea-kettle stand and lamp, tea-caddy, sugar basket, 
slop basin and cream jug, by Thomas Robins, 1798 and 1799, £720. 
A George I plain octagonal coffee-pot by Thomas Parr, 1715, 9} in. " 
£500. A George II two-handled oval soup tureen and cover on rams’ 
hoof feet resting on shells and surmounted by rams’ heads, by James 
Shruder, 1744, 144 in. wide, £1,450. An elaborate George II 
centrepiece with eight branches, by James Shruder, 1742, £1,300. 





Only ONE appiication of 


WYKAMOL 


is required for the permanent eradication of wood-boring insects 
from antique furniture, joinery and structural timbers 


Write for full information to : 
RICHARDSON & STARLING LTD. 
Specialists in the eradication of Woodworm and Dry Rot 
DEPT. A HYDE STREET WINCHESTER 














Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 





Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


OLAF BLAYNEY BARNETT 
KINNERTON GALLERY, 11 MOTCOMB ST., S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


H. TERRY ENGELL 
8, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


TRAfalgar 2606 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Annigoni, Brangwyn and others 


Representational Paintings and Drawings from 1700 to 1956 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


(Carried on overleaf ) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY wii 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 asters 


FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. pre 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 


THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 of the XXth Century 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. Old and Modern Masters 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WHltehall 8665 


PAUL LARSEN ' = 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.\W1 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


Vv Y bt 
woe ae ee XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 





I are emt S.W1 English Paintings of the XVIlIth and XIXth Centuries 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old and Modern Masters 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


O’'HANA GALLERY French Painters of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 Recent Paintings by Cathleen Mann until 18th April 


ERS GALLERIE LTD. ' 
OLD MAST — wre s (WENGRAF) Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
reas SE an san GATE. SW7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
: ~ Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 

EUGENE SLATTER 


30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 Dutch and Flemish Masters 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
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